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PREFACE. 


« 

No one ia more conaoioua of the imperfection of this 
work than the author. It was compiled during the scanty 
intervals of leisure of a busy official life; and it was 
unfortunately not completed before the author left the 
Kandh coimtry fox good. However, he has a hope that 
some one with better opportunities than he has had will 
one day bring out a revised edition of the book in which 
all errors will be corrected and not a few omissions 

supplied. 

If this Grammar of a little known archaic Dravidian 
dialect bo found to be of use to students in throwing 
some light on the early history of the growth of tho 
modern literary Dravidian languages the author will be. 
amply repaid for his labour. 

The author takes the opportunity of expressing his 

deep obligations and grateful thanks to Dr. Grierson, 

C.I.E., pn.D., D. LiTT., i.c.s. (retired), for his invaluable 

advice and suggestions at all times, and for his kindness 
in seeing tho proof sheets through the press. 




INTRODUCTION, 


Kandh or, as it is called by the people themselves, 
Kui is one of the uncultivated aboriginal dialects of the 
Dravidian group of languages. 

The Dravidian .languages belong to what is known as 
the class of Agglutinative languages. In the Aggluti- 
native languages bare roots may be complete words in 
themselves. But when it becomes necessary to join 
together or agglutinate two or . more roots in order to 
express the complex ideas that are involved in the 
grammatical relation of words in a proposition — such, for 
instance, as the cases of the noun, or the gender, number, 
person, and the tenses of the verb— the primary root exer- 
cises a certain amount of attraction on the secondary 
roots and converts them into prefixes or suffixes, but 
does not blend with them into a new organic whole as 
in the class of Organic languages. 

The agglutinative languages differ widely from each 
other in their method of development ; but they all retain 
a common feature in that they preserve the form of their 
primary roots howevermuch the secondary roots may have 
become altered under the influence of varying forces. In 
some agglutinative languages the secondary roots are added 
in the form of prefixes to the primary roots, in others they ' 
take the shape of postpositions or suffixes; in some the 
alteration in the form of the secondary roots is very marked, 
in others it is hardly noticeable ; in some, agaiu, the order 
of the words in a sentence is according to a certain fixed 
arrangement, in others it follows a different method ; in some 
languages the secondary root has become a permanent prefix 
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or suffix, and has converted the compound word into a part 
of speech, in others the agglutination is so slight that the 
exact function and the particular meaning of the compound 
word has to be determined from the context. 

The Dravidian languages have proceeded along a line of 
development that approximates towards the organic form 
of speech for they possess a declension for the noun and 
a conjugation for the verb that are not unlike those of the 
Indo-Aryan languages. The compounded words have, in 
fact, become real parts of speech. 

In all languages roots may be divided into two classes * 
firstf predicative roots' that signify living beings, inanimate 
objects, qualities, states, and actions ; and secondly, demon- 
strative roots that mark the relation of words in a proposi- 
tion. The first class may be further subdivided into nomi. 
nal roots and verbal roots accordingly as they denote living 
beings, inauimate objects and qualities, and states and actions 
respectively. 

In some agglutinative languages, as for instance the 
Munda family group, predicative roots, and even demonstra- 
tive roots in some cases, are used with considerable elasticity 
both as nouns and as verbs, and of necessity with a corres- 
ponding vagueness in meaning, e,g., the nominal root 
sim, in Sontbali, signifies — a fowl ; as a verb sim-kef-ko-a-le 
means literally — fowled them. The usual meaning of the 
agglutination is— have obtained fowls. But it may also 
mean — we have had fowls to eat. The exact signification of the 
word can only be determined from the context. In the 
Dravidian languages— unlike the Munda languages — many of 
the nominal roots cannot be used as verbal themes, but every 
verbal root in its participial form may be converted into a 
noun of agency. 

It will be seen from the example taken from Sonthali 
that the greater the functional elasticity of a word the 
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Taguer is its meaning. Dr. Caldwell remarlu — It would 
appear that originally there was no difference in any instance 
between the nominal and the verbal form of the root in any 
Dravidian dialect. Gradually, however, as the dialects 
became more cultivated, and as logical distinction was felt 
to be desirable, a separation commenced to take place. This 
separation was effected by modifying the theme by some 
formative addition, when it was desired to restrict it to one 
purpose alone, and prevent its being used for others also. 
In many instances the theme is still used in poetry, in ac- 
cordance with ancient usages, indifferently either as a verb 
or as a noun j but in proso more commonly as a noun only 
or as a verb only.” 

Dr. Caldwell is of opinion, furthermore, that Dravidian 
roots were originally monosyllabic. He divides the forma- 
tive elements that came to be attached gradually to the 
monosyllabic roots into two classes, and calls them the forma. 

iive addition and the particle of specialisation. He observes 

“ Formative suffixes are appended to the crude bases of nouns 
as well as to those of verbs. They are added not only to 
verbal derivatives, but to nouns which appear to be primi- 
tive; but they are most frequently appended to verbs 
properly so called, of the inflexional basis of which they 
form the last syllable, generally the third. I’hese particles 
seem originally to have been the formatives of verbal nouns, 
and the verbs to which they are suffixed seem originally to 
have had the force of secondary verbs ; but whatever may 
have been the origin of these particles, they now serve to 
distinguish transitive verbs from intransitives, and the 
adjectival form of nouns from that which stands in an 
isolated position and is used as a nominative.” In regard 
to the particle of specialisation he says — “ The verbs and 
nouns belonging to the class of bases which are now under 
consideration, consist of a monosyllabic root or stem, 
containing the generic signification, and a second syllable 
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originally perhaps a formative addition, or perhaps the 
fragment of a lost root or lost postposition, by which the 
generic meaning of the stem is in some manner modified. 
The second syllable appears sometimes to expand and some* 
times to restrict the signification, but in some instances, 
through the absence of synonyms, its force cannot now be 
ascertained. As this syllable is intended in some manner to 
specialise the meaning of the root, I call it ‘ the particle of 
specialisation.’ ” 

It is not necessary to enquire how the welding of 
these secondary roots or formatives with the primary 
root came to take place in the literary Dravidian 
languages : it will suflBce for our purpose to state here 
briefly what the effects were on the vocabulary of 
those languages as well as on their power of 
expression. 

First, by the addition of formatives to primary 
roots a distinction in form was drawn between the 
substantival and the verbal use of words. For instance, 
in Tamil the verb ha^u means — to bo sharp j with the 
formative addition gu the same root becomes Ica^u-gu 
and conveys the signification of— -that which is pungent, 
namely, mustard; further, when the included vowel is 
lengthened and the root appears as kadu, the meaning 
becomes — what is rough, harsh, or rugged, namely, a 
forest. Similarly, from nil, to stand, is formed nilam, 
the ground; from nadu, to plant, nadu, the country, 
from min, to glitter, min, a fish ; and so on. 

Secondly, by tho addition of formatives to primary 
roots the transitive verb was distinguished from the 
intransitive, and the adjectival form of the noun from 
the substantival. In Tamil and Malayalam, where the 
systematic use of this class of formatives is most fully 
developed, the initial consonant of the formative is single 
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wben it marks the intransitive or neuter signification of 
the verb or the substantival form of the noun, but it 
is hardened from a sonant to its corresponding surd and 
at the same time doubled when it implies the transition 
of the action or quality, that is, when it marks the 
transitive signification of the verb or the adjectival form 
of the noun, e.g,y in Tamil perurgu {intrana.) means to 
become increased, but peru-kku (trana.) to increase j 
kuru-^Uf {noun), blindness, kuru-ffu^ {adjective,) blind. 

Thirdly, by the addition of the particle of 
specialisation to the generic primary root, clusters of 
kindred words were formed expressing the common 
signification contained in the primary root as modified 
by that contained in each one of the various 
secondary roots, e.g., in Tamil a series of words 
radiate from a common base an as follows — 

atyu, aiyugu ... to approach, to touch. 
aiiiei ... to connect, to embrace; ae 

a noun, a weir, a dam. 
amvu ... to cleave to. 

... to resort to, to loan upon. 
a^mu ••• to be near. 

it will be easily understood how the addition of 
these compounded root-words wo have been considering 
enriches the vocabulary of a language and imparts to 
it a flexibility and exactness of expression that makes it 
a fit vehicle to follow thought into its finer and more 
intricate shades. By means of formative additions 
to primary roots we can readily coin words that will 
not only signify sharply drawn and distinct concepts, 
but will also convey in themselves a considerable 
amount of abstract thought. 

The systematic addition of formative elements to root 
words in the cultivated dialects of the Dravidian tongue had 
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the effect of gradually developing them and converting 
them into an organic form -with a copiousness of words and 
a power of expression that are the characteristics of the 
Organic class of languages. 

Kui has advanced sufficiently to develope a declension 
for the noun and a conjugation for the verb. But a develop- 
ment in that direction alono was a real weakness inas- 
much as it involved the loss of the power wliich the primi- 
tive tongue possessed of employing roots indiscriminately as 
both nominal and verbal themes. On the other hand there 
was no compensation as in the literary languages for the loss 
of this power, because through mental indolence or perhaps 
incapacity no intelligent use was made of formative addi- 
tions to obtain words that would convey a precise and 
definite signification. Accordingly, we find as the distin- 
guishing feature of the Kui language an exceedingly scanty 
vocabulary and a feebleness and vagueness in the expression 
of thoughts and ideas. 

The general characteristics of Kui are briefly:— 

Fint^ an entire absence of words that signify the 
higher forms of thought. Hence there are no abstract 
nouns to express an ideal entity as existing separate 
and distinct from a concrete object. Such a concept 
as ‘divisibility’ involving as it does a high degree of 
mental comparison and abstraction cannot be rendered 
properly in the language. Even a simple abstract noun 
like ‘goodness’ has to bo expressed by circumlocution. 

Secondly, an inadequate number of words to mark and 
differentiate between the various kinds of moral qualities 
and the various forms of higher activities, e.g., the one 
word mg has to do service to signify ‘good,’ ‘kind,’ 
‘generous,’ ‘sympathetic,’ ‘discreet,’ ‘modest,’ ‘pious,’ 
etc.; and the one word rd'i to mean ‘bad,’ ‘wicked,’ 
‘unkind,’ ‘ungenerous,’ etc. Similarly, ilu, 'probably 
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from the Dravidian root to be 'within, is used for 
‘wisdom,’ ‘reason,’ ‘judgment,’ ‘thought,’ etc. When 
it is necessary to specify exactly a particular moral 
quality or mental activity recourse must bo had to 
circumlocution, often without succoss. Individuals, who 
have an acquaintance with Uriya or Hindi, generally 
make use of the corresponding word in those languages. 

Thirdly f the absence of any systematic attempt by 
the addition of formative particles as in the literary 
languages (1) to draw a distinction between the substan. 
tival and verbal form of words, (2) to discriminate 
between the intransitive and transitive signification of 
verbs and the substantival and adjectival form of nouns, 
and (3) to form a group of related words from a 
common generic root. 

There are one or two instances in K&i of a noun 
being distinguished from its verbal form by means of 
a formative addition, e.g.j kd-mbo, a sept, from the 
root ko, to cut (compare Tamil kb-mlu, a branch, from 
the root ko-y^ to pluck off, to cut); pa-n-g-e-ni, a plank, 
from the root pag, to divide (compare Tamil pa-n-gu, a 
portion, from the root pagu, to divide); vej-gu, fuel, 
from probably the root vaj, to cook. In all these 
instances the substantival - forms may have been taken 
bodily from one of the cultivated languages because 
the only kind of noun that is regularly formed from a 
verbal root in Kui is not a derivative noun but a 
verbal noun, which merely expresses the action or state 
implied in the root, and which in fact is a gerund, 
e.g., from the root tin, to eat, comes the verbal noun 
tin-ha, the eating. Now Un-ha, or its causal form tU- 
ppa may mean ‘ food ’ or ‘ feast ’ in certain connections, 
e.g., nakuri, Unba-ki vatenju, — the dog ho has come to 
the feast. But we must say mrauni Mji-ki vatenju, — he 
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has come to the daughter’s feast (a part of the 
marriage ritual), because mrMni tinha or mrauni iisppa 
would mean not— tlia feaai of the daughter, but— the 
eating of the daughter, or^the feeding of the daughter. 
Boji is, of course, the Uriya or Hindi word Ihlf a feast. 
Similarly, from the root to give, we obtain a 

giving, but no such word as ‘ gift ’ or ‘ gifted ’ ; from 
the root meA’, to see, n^h'ppa , — a seeing, but no word 
as ‘sight’ or ‘scene’ or ‘scenery.’ The neuter singular 
of the relative participial noun derived from the root tin 
may also sometimes mean food, anu tinari mane 

ga’e , — ^is there any food for me. But nangc tinari mane 
jra’e would mean — ^is there something that will eat me, 
namely, an evil spirit. The verbal noun in a which 
has tho force of the infinitive compounded with an 
appellative noun formed on the base gafa (from the Uriya 
yields in certain cases a compound derivative noun 
of agency, c.y., iosppa gafanju, a guide, from the root 
tSSf to show; pun4(<’ gatanju, a messenger, from the root 
punf, to send. This process of forming a class of 
ilerivative nouns from verbs is already one step of 
progress on the part of the Kandhs. 

In some instances the verbal nouns that have the force 
of the present verbal participle and tho infinitive are used 
together with the signification of a verbal derivative noun 
of quality, e.g., vesppi ves^fpa, conversation {lit. saying 
to say) ; in other instances tho infinitives of two synonymous 
words are used in a similar way, e.g., saKppa Icosppa, assault 
(W., beating killing). This peculiar crude method of form- 
ing derivative nouns indicates the relatively low mental 
condition of tho people. 

T. be characteristic Dravidian law that is seen very 
clearly in Tamil and Malayalam of hardening and at the 
same time doubling tho sonant of tho formative to its 
conesponding surd to express the transitive verb or the 
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adjective appears in Kai in a few instances. Hero 
again the words in which the law sliows itself may have 
been borrowed from one of the literary languages, e.g. 
gramh, to learn, and grajtp, to teach j aj, to fear, and 
ass, to frighten; tmj, to appear, and toss, to show; 
im(j), to eat, and ilss, to feed; dig, to toucli, and 
dikk, to kill. The hard forms are in a sense the trail* 
sitives, or rather the causals, of gramh, aj, lonj, and 
respectively. In dig and dikk the law is seen in 
another aspect, for the hardening and doubling of tli® 
sonant g to its corresponding surd kk is obviously for 
the purpose of intensifying the force of the action 
signified by dig, namely, from — ‘ to touch ’ to— ‘ to kUV 
In kog, small or to be small, and kokk, to sit down, 
the same law is evidently at work also, forj ‘ to sit dozm ’ 
is really *to make one self small,’ and tlio primary mean- 
ing of kokk may have been to make small. In rUnja, 
thunder, and russ, to grind, — if the two words are 
radically the same — the law appears in an irregular 
way, for the soft form is the noun and the hard form 
the transitive verb. It is possible, judging from the 
analogy of the other examples, that there was formerly 
a word like ru-n-j moaning to he ground, and runja is a 
derivative signifying that which was ground, namely, 
thunder. 

The hardening of the sonant to its corresponding 
surd for the purpose of marking tho adjective from the 
noun is not found in Kui, and consequently, unlike 
the literary languages, there is no chango in tho theme 
of tho noun in tho oblique cases, e.q., idu, a house ; 
idu-ni, of a house. On the other hand, unliko tho literary 
languages again, tho characteristic law comes into opera- 
tion and hardens end doubles tho sonant in tho theme 
of certain substantive nouns when tho hard plural suffix 
ka or kka is used, e.g., id^i, a house ; plural, ilt-ka. 
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There ia another inatance of the curioua working of the 
law in Kui which it will be worth while to examine* In 
certain words conlaning a sonant— and it does not matter 
whether it is in the beginning of the word or in the middle— 
the sonant ia sometimes hardened, and possibly also doubled, 
with a change in the meaning of the word. For instance 
gina, let us do, becomes hktna when the meaning is 
specialised— to do in a particular way, e.g., naffu hkina let us 
found or establish a new village. In the example the sonants 
in both the verb and the noun are hardened with a change 
in meaning: naju gma meansliterally— let us build a village; 
but nattu kklna^ — let us found a new village. The f in the 
word nattu docs not appear at first sight to be the surd of 
but as a matter of fact it is, for the j in naju is really 
the softened form of d — and this dialectical change 
frequently occurs in Kui— of the Dravidian word a 

country. The law appears sometimes in the infinitive, 
converting the soft form of the formative v or mb into p or pp, 
e.g.y kama glva tangi najutari arkamu, — go call the villagers 
to work; but kama gtppka tangi,— to work, to work (for 
what else do you think 1 want them). In this example the 
hardening of the formative is apparently to lay particular 
stress on the word. Again the law is sometimes seen in 
the use of the hard plural suffix ka or kka for a special effect, 
e.(i. kbdihgani pelf mu,— drive away the bullocks; but u ! isingi 
kofiskani atlgina, — oh! how shall we manage these wicked 
bullocks (an exclamation often uttered by a ploughman). 
The peculiar manner in wlfich this characteristic Dravidian 
law shows itself in Kui would seem to point to the conclusion 
that it is something that is inherent in the language. 

As no conscious effort was probably ever directed towards 
the formation of a set of related words containiog a generic 
idea we find several names apparently from several inde* 
pendent and distinct roots for such a common object of every 
day use as a basket merely to distinguish its various sizes 
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and abapes, e,g , deva^ hSga^ koao^ bUrki. The Kandhs 
might very well have exercised their ingenuity in a higher 
direction and evolved distinct names for the various mental 
acts as ‘wisdom,’ ‘ intelligence,’ ‘ reason,’ ‘ judgment,’ instead 
of being content with a single vague term Uu, That they 
have not done so only shows that their intellectual condition 
remains in the same rude and undeveloped stage in which it 
was in primitive times. Dr. Caldwell, in discussing the 
prsB'Aryan civilization of the Dravidian people, nays— 

“ they had a word for ‘ thought’ but no word distinct 

from this for ‘memory,’ ‘judgment,’ or ‘conscience ;’ and 
no word for * will.’ ” This remark aptly sums up in a word 
the present mental condition of the Kandhs and the state of 
their language. 
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VMKV 1 . 

LETTBSS AND SOUNDS. 

As KQi is a dialect of the Dravidian group of languages and 
possesses no written characters of its own, it will be expedient 
to adopt the Dravidian mode of transoription in writing it down in 
the Eoman oharaoters. The letters that will be used are to be 
pronounced in accordance with the standard system employed for 
the transoription of Oriental languages by European scholars. 

The following are the Vowels : — 


a, & ; i, i ; u, u ; e, e ; o, S. 

The sound of each of these vowels will be understood from 
the following examples:— 


a is 

pronounced like 

‘a’ 

in America, e.g., tygi, fearing. 

ft „ 

If 

II 

‘a’ 

„ father, e.g,, Sva, to be or become. 

i f> 

II 

II 


„ pm, e,g., iiu, house. 

i „ 

II 

II 

•r 

„ pigae, e.g., glva, to do. 

u „ 

11 

II 

‘tt’ 

„ put, e.g., unba, to drink. 

u „ 

II 

II 

‘tt’ 

„ brute, e.g., p&nba, to know. 

© 

II 

II 

‘e’ 

„ met, e.g., teka, from. 

e II 

II 

If 


„ mate, e.g., negi, good. 

o „ 

II 

II 

the first ‘c’ in promote, e.g., ofe, and. 

o „ 

II 

II 

the 

second ‘o’ in promote, e,g,, kOg 
small. 

It will be noticed 

there is a ahort e and a long e and a 

abort 0 

and a long o 

as 

in 

all the Dravidian languages. 

The 

long vowels ' 

will 

be 

iuTariably marked thus— d. When 


no such accent is placed over a vowel, it is to be pronounced 
short. 

When a word ends in a vowel, especially in a or the 
final vowel is generally short, e.y., ahuf a father ; a house. 

Short u frequently appears at the end of a word as a mere 
enunciative particle, Tamil mln^ a fish, becomes m\nu in Kui. 

u 
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Borietimee the particle /ti is used as the enunoiative, 

^ flower, as compared with the Tamil pu (colloquial Tamil pa^vu). 

Short t is used in a similar manner ii;i the adjectives and 

the appellative and relative participial nouns, e.g.^ kpg-iy small ; 
kOgavi% small ones ; these things. 

Oonliguous vowels retain their radical sounds in Kui, e,g.^ 

•a, mother; rae, coming; gia^ done. 

The euphonic copula v is sometimes inserted between two 

vowels to prevent hiatus, e.g,^ e-t^^anju or e-anjuy he. The semi- 

vowel y may also be interposed between two vowels to keep them 
separate, e.g,^ mother; rq-y-f, coming; glrV^^a^ done. 

The Consonants are:— 

Gutturals k. g. n. 

Palatals ... s (ch). j. nj. 

Cerebrals ... t. d* 

Dentals ••• t. d* n. 

Xjftbictls ••• b OF v« zu* 

Liquid coQSonantfi ) y, r, 1, v : r {cerebral), J {cerebral) 
or semi-vowels. > 

Sibilant ... s. 

Aspirate ... h. 

The consonants are not aspirated in Kui, and consequently 
there are no sounds like kh, gh, &o. 

Although a oharaoteiisiio of all the Dravidian languages is 
the absence of the aspirate — a charaoteristio in which Kui shares 
when it refuses to utter the h sound in words borrowed from 
Uriya or Hindi, e.g,, alea, a farm servant, from TJriya halia ; 
kOnde, a piece, from Uriya khbndo, still there are instances 
peculiar to Kui of an aspirate appearing : in the middle of 

qertain words; and secondly, as the final consonant in another 
class of monosyllabic words. 

In the first class of words like deha, much, many ; taha, 
thatching grass ; nha, boiled rice ; plaha, paddy plant, the aspirate 
aound 4 is probably a liquid guttural, for[the word ciha is also 
found in another form, namely, mga; and plaha seems to be 
from the same root as pla-{ii)-g^-ri, a nursery bed for peddy 
■oedlingo— that is to say, from plug. 
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In the second olass of words— and it does not appear that thesw 
words are of Indo- Aryan origin — ^the aspirate sound h is checked or 
stopped in a curious abrupt manner by a sudden sharp stoppage of the 
breath just before the word or syllable is completely uttered. This 
checked or stopped sound will be represented by the sign-—’ placed after 
the aspirate, e,g.^ dh\ to catch; niih\ to 8oe;dV, to beat. These 
words arc pronounced somewhat like eiArA, Hkhj respectively ; but 

there is hardly more than the merest suggestion of a A or ^ sound. 

Dr. Caldwell in remarking on the use of the aspirate in Tamil 
says— It professes to possess a letter, half vowel, half consonant, cor- 
responding in some respects to the Sanskrit t^sarga, and called dgdam 
(that which is subtle, minute). It is pronounced like a guttural A, but 
is only found in the poets, and is generally considered a pedantioal 
invention of the grammarians.” The sound h in Kui appears to bear a 
resemblance to the dydam of the Tamil grammarians. . 

The checked or stopped sound of the final aspirate— or a sound 
similar to it — occurs in Kui in certain agglutinations with both vowels- 
and consonants, e.g.^ g\\ I do ; I speak. When the theme ends in 
a consonant there is a tendency to suffix an euphonic vowel to sustain 
the abrupt sound. For instance the sound is always found at the end 
of the theme before the personal pronominal termination is added in 
the first person, indeterminate tense, indicative mood, affirmative form, 
of the finite verb, e,g,f gi\ I do. Should the root end in a consonant, 
e,g., kakf to laugh, the theme is formed by suffixing the vowel to 
the root, and the verb becomes kak^- t’f , I laugh. On the other hand in 
all the persons and both numbers of the indeterminate tense, indicative 
mood, negative form, of the finite verb, the root generally remains as^ 
the theme even when it ends in a consonant, and the negative particle 
a\ on being suffixed to the theme, disappears or becomes coalesced 
with the pronominal desinences and leaves only the abrupt sound 
added to the theme, e.g.^ kak'etiu^ I da not laugh ; kak^ai, thou dost not 
laugh ; kak'enjUf he docs not laugh. When the root ends in a nasal 
the n is in some oases thrown back on the vowel that precedes it, 
tin^ to eat, gives I eat ; but tln*enu^ I do not eat. 

The abrupt sound in this olass of words probably had its origin in- 
the endeavour to keep the agglutinated syllables separate. This is 
seen clearly in the word h^a, a maiden, which is also pronounced aa 
The insertion of the euphonic copula v prevents the hiatus* 
which is so marked in the first form of the word. 

B 2 
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The checked or stopped eonnd takes place inyariahly with the 
negative particle o’ in Kiii. Dr. Oaldwell is of opinion that the original 
form of the Dravidian negative pattide aJ or a was o, the diort vowel. 
The short vowel a evidently became o’ in Kui on account of the 

necessity that was felt in an unwritten language to keep this particle 

distinct and separate from the other syllables of the agglutinated word 
in wbioh it enters. 

The palatal surd is usually pronounced as «,and it is almost a sibi- 
lant. The eh sound in words borrowed from TJriya or Hindi is also 
uttered as s. But sometimes the full ch sound appears in some Kui 

words in the East KandhM&la and Gumsai dialects, e.y., gochiot gm^ 

a sept. 

The palatal sonant / is a well marked sound in Kui. It frequently 
replaces the cerebral rf, e.jii., Telugu the country, becomes ad/w, 
a village ; Tolugu a pig, becomes 

The nasal is never n mouilU : it is really a double sound iy— 

not ny ; and aocoriingly it will be represented by the double letters 

nh 

The labial sonant b is very frequently pronounced as v, e.g.y ba or 
ra, to come. 

The cerebral r and the oerehral I are characteristic Dravidian 
sounds. The sound of r resembles that of the r in the English word 
farm, but it is pronounced further back in the mouth, e.g., wart, fire. 
The related sound I is uttered by turning up the tip of the tongue 
high up in the palate, e.g., eh, wisdom or mind. Together with the 
cerebrals t, 4, and n they are well marked in their pronunciation. But 
there is a tendency in Kui as in Tolugu for the cerebrals to be sof- 
tened down to their corresponding dentals, e.g., Tamil kan and Oanarese 
ianm, the eye, become kanu in Kui and kannu in Telugn. 

The sibilant s is sometimes prefixed to words beginning with a 
vowel, e.g., eh or seh, wisdom ; oie or eofe, and or again. 

In the west Kandh Mals dialect the initial « in some words is pro- 
nounced as h, e.g., halmU, go, instead of salmQ. 

There are signs in Kui of nunnation or nasalisation as in the Dra- 
vidian languages, e.g., from the root pag, to divide, we get pa-fi-g-e-ni 
the thing divided, namely, a plank. 
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In aooordanoe with the laws of euphony certain dianges take plsoe in 
the nasal letters 

(t) When a word or syllable ending in a nasal is abruptly oheoked 
in sound, the nasal is sometimes thrown back on the rowel 
that immediately precedes it, and the rowel becomes nasa* 
Used, e.g., mdn-ba, to be or exist, mi’i, I am or I exist ; 
to eat, f‘% 1^, I eat. 

(if.) When a word or syllable ending in a nasal agglutinates to 
itself a suffix the nasal is sometimes, but not always, trans* 
ferred to the rowel that immediately precedes it and the 
rowel becomes nasalised, e.g., prS-nu, a bone, becomes pra-ia, 
bones ; and a finger, cS-a-ka, fingers ; but p«n-u, a 

god, has for its plural p«n-ka ; and mln-u, a fish, min-ka. 

Accent in £ui, as in the other Dravidian languages, is ou the 
syUable that constitutes tho base of the word prior to the addition of 
formatires and inflexional forms, e.g.^ in g%‘-ppk-i~nenju, he is doing, the 
accent is on gippk. 
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PART 11. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE NOUNS. 

Classes of Nouns^ 

We shall first of all examine the kinds or olassea of nouns 
there are in Kui, as otherwise the rules for gender and number 
will not be understood olearly. 

There are four classes of nouns — 

(1) Substantive nouns. 

(2) Nouns of agenoy. 

(3) Verbal nouns. 

(4) Derivative nouns or verbal derivatives. 

Substantm notms are the names of rational and irrational 
beings and inanimate objects, e.g,y aba^ father; kbit, oow; tdu 
house. 

Nouns of agency are compound words formed on a nominal 
or verbal base by the addition of certain sutfixos. They divide 
themselves into two classes : (») appellative nouns, and (iV) 

relative participial nouns, accordingly as they are formed on a 
nominal or verbal base rospeotively. 

The appellative mum (in whioh are included the personal 
pronouns of the third person) express the quality or relation 
implied in the root-word as existing concretely in a being or 
agent, that is, a person or an animal or a thing, e^g.y from the 
nominal root AOy, small, wo get the following appellative nouns : — 

kbg-a^nju^ a small male rational being, namely, a boy ; 
kog-a-rUf small male rational beings, namely, boys; 

kog»a-n\ a small being, namely, (t) a girl^ (w) a small 
animal of either sox, (m) a small thing; 
kbg^a^vi^ small beings, namely, (i) girls^ (w) small ani ala 
of either sax, f^ii) small things. 
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Similarly, from the demonstrative nominal root i, this, «e 
get the following demonstrative prononns, or personal pronouns 
■ of the third person : — 

ufonju, this male rational being, namely, he ; 
i-v-aru, these male rational beings, namely, they, 
uri, this being— a woman or an animal or a thing, 
namely, she or lY; 

i-vi, these beings — women or animals or things, namely, 
they. 

The relative participial nouns express the slate or action 
implied in the root-word as existing concretely in a being or 
agent, e.g., from the present relative participle gini, the doing 
(something), we get the following relative participial noons:— 

gin-a-nju, the male rational being that does, namely, the 
man or boy that does; 

gin-a-ru, the male rational beings that do, namely, men or 
boys that do; 

gin-a-rif the being that does, namely, the woman, or girl, 
or animal, or thing that does; 

gtn-a-vi, the beings that do, namely, the women, or girls, 
or animals, or things that do; 

We shall see later on in the chapter on the Verb that these 
appellative and relative participial nouns are conjugated for the 
various persons, e.fif.— 

kbg-a-nu, I the small boy; 

kdg-a-ti, or kog-a-n-ti, thou the small boy; 

g\n-a-mu, wo who do; 

gin-a-tertt, or gln-a-n-teru, you who do. 

It is important to bear in mind the formation of the appel- 
lative and relative participial nouns in order to understand what 
gender and number are in the Kui language. 

Verbal nouns express the state or the act implied in the 
verbal root in itself, e.g., manba, the state of being ; giva, the 
act of doing. 

Derivative nouns or verbal derivatives are nouns formed from a 
verbal root, e.g,, kH-nibo, a sept, from the root kb, to out. 
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The formation of the vorbal noaos and derirative nouns has 
been indicated in the Introduction, and will be referred to 
again in the chapter on the Verb. 

Gbndbb. 

In the ptimitiye Dravidian tongue, sabstantiTO nouns, that is, 
the names of living beings and inanimate objects, did not possess 
iia themselves any inherent sign of gender as such. With the 
exception of a few rational nouns, like man and woman, father 
and mother, brother and sister, which are so instinct with 
personality that they connote sex in their very signification, all 
nouns were neuter or, strictly speaking, without gender. When it 
was necessary to distinguish between the sexes of living beings 
some word equivalent to ‘ male ’ and ‘ female ’ was prefixed to 
the noun. This older method of distinguishing sex—and it is 
something different from grammatical gender— is still found in 
modem Tamil and Malayalam and Oanarese as in Kui e.g., Tamil : 
an kttrandei, a boy, pen kuramfei, a girl ; Malayalam : dt^ peidai^ 
a boy, pet} peidal, a girl ; Kui : mnh' mida, a boy, aea mlda, 
a girl. This older method also is the only one that exists for 
marking the difference of sex in irrational beings in all the 
modem Dravidian languages, including Kui e.g., Kui : pora pdji, 
a boar, tali pdji, a sow ; tedra kdju, a cook; tadi koju, a hen. 

In the second class of nouns the suffix denoting the being 
or agent in which the quality or relation (appellative noun) or 
state or action (relative participial noun) implied in the root- 
word is made to exist concretely takes two forms as we have 
seen : one for male rational beings, and the other for all the 
rest, namely, female rational beings, irrational beings of both sexes 
and inanimate objects, and also the deities of both sexes. The same 
distinction between male rational beings and all the other beings 
and things is observed in tho personal desinences of the finite 
verb in the third person. 

From this it wUl bo evident that there are two grammatical 
genders in Kui : — 

(1) the masculine, for male rational beings alone, and 

(2) the neuter, or properly neutral, for all the rest, namely, 

female rational beings, irrational beings, inanimate 
objects, and the deities. 
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The suflBixes implying being are 

Singular. Plural. 

Masculine ... anju^ 6nju, aru^ dru, 

Neuter ... ri, or /i. t?i, {u and a, rarely). 

The . essential differenoe between the masculine and neuter 
suffixes is in this that the former oonnotes, in addition to the 
signification of a being in general, the idea of a personality of 
the male sex, whereas the latter does not carry any connotation 
of gender at all. 

Although there is no grammatical feminine gender in Kui, 
nevertheless there are signs of a feminine singular that resembles 
the feminine singular of Tamili Malayalam, and Canarese. 

Now as a general rule the feminine singular of the appel- 
lative and relative participial nouns as well as of the predicative 
verbs in the third person in Kui is identical in form with the 
neuter or neutral, but still there is a special case in which the 
purely feminine singular suffix ali or dli is used in certain 
compounds as a feminine and cannot be repbioed by the ordinary 
neuter or neutral suffix e.g . — 

/ifi-fl/i, a Kandh woman, never H^ari or kt^ru 

a wife or woman, never mreh^^ari or mn}C^>ru 

There are two appellative nouns in Kui in which the being 
implied in the noun can only be a rational being. They are 
mri-enjiij a son, and mrdu^ a daughter ; and Idv-enju^ a youth, 
and Id'a or /d-r-a, a maiden. It is curious that the feminine 
form of these words does not add the rudimentary feminine 
suffix ali or dlu 

In the patois spoken in the West Kandh Mils and Chinna 
Kimdi the more commonly used form of the third person 
singular neuter of the personal pronoun, namely, eri^ a vroman, 
or animal, or thing, becomes eli. Similarly, li is the suffix 
employed to form appellative and relative participial nouns to 
signify both female rational beings as well as irrational beings 
and inanimate objects instead of the more common ri of the 
East Kandh Mals and Gumsar dialects. 

The interchange of r and I is only a dialectical peculiarity. 
The / of the West Kandh Mals and Chinna Kimdi dialects does 
not appear to be radically the same as the rudimentary feminine 
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gender suffix alt or in which the vowel is a part of the 
root. An examination ol the oonstruotion of the demonstrative or 
personal pronouns of the third person will show this : the mas* 
online evanju ib a compound of e {demona, particle) {euphonic 
particle) + anju (tnaec. gender eufflx)^ which is equivalent to evar^j'u 
or evanju^ but the neuter eri^ eliy is a compound of e {demons, 
particle) -k- ri or li {nenter gender suffix). A fully developed 
feminine form corresponding to the masculine would have been 
e {demons, particle) v {euphonic particle) ali or dli {fern, gender 
suffix)y namely, etali or evdliy which does not exist. 

As the feminine of appellative and relative participial nouns 
both in the singular and plural is indistinguishable from the 
neuter in Kui, an explanatory phrase has to be introduced some- 
times to distinguish between wbmen and animals or things when 
the meaning is not clear from the context. For instance, the 
word ndjutaska means literally — those in the village {neuter) ; but 
generally it signifies — the women of the village, e.g.y ndjutaska vatUy 
— the women of the village came. However, the expression may 
also mean — the animals of the village or the gods of the village 
came. If the listener did not understand tlie sentence correctly, 
it would have to be made clear in some such way as this: 
“ You know the animals (or gods) of the village P Well, they 
of the village {ndjutasha) came,” 

Although there are only two genders in Kui— a masouline and 
a neuter or neutral, there are various ways of distinguishing the 
sex of living beings: — 

(e) By the use of words that connote sox in themselves, s.y., 
ahUy father, ioy mother; ambesoy younger brother, budiy 
younger sister. 

(n) By prefixing a word indicating sex in the ease of both 
rational and irrational beings, e,g , — 

mreh^ IbkUy a man, dsa Ibkuy a woman ; 
pbra pdjiy a boar, tali pdjiy a sow; 
tedra kOjUy a cock, tadi kbfuy a hen. 

(ut) By the use of suffixes to distinguish a male rational 
being from all other beings, e.g . — 
mreh^enjuy a man or husband; 
mrelCaliy a woman or wife; 
kbg-anjUy a boy ; 

hbg^ariy a girl, or small animal, or small thing. 
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Tlie laat mode ae ve Have seen ia imperfect because no dis- 
tinction is drawn (1) between women and animals and tbingSi and 
(2) between the sexes of animals. 

Although the generic signification of the suffixes in nouns of 
agency is that of a being or agent without any specification of 
sox, still it will be convenient to call the suffixes the gender 
suffixes to distinguish them from the purely number suffixes with 
which they will be treated in the next section » 

Number. 

In Tamil irrational and inanimate nouns are rarely 
pluralised in ordinary conversation, the singular form of the noun 
being used in an indefinite singular-plural sense, and the idea of 
plurality being left to be understood from the context. In Telugu 
it is otherwise, and all irrational and inanimate nouns are 
pluralised as regularly as rational nouns. KOi follows the practice 
of Telugu and pluralises all its nouns. 

Accordingly there are two numbers in Kui : (1) the lingular 

and (2) the plural. 


Singular number. 

There is no special sign or suffix to indicate the singular 
number, and the singular is therefore — 

(i) the root, including the formative if any, with or with- 
out the gender suffix, and 

(ti) the theme or inflexional base with the addition of the 
gender suffix. 

The gender suffixes are: — 

Masculine. Neuter. 

anju^ anju. ri^ li^ <fu 

The employment of the gender suffix is regulated as follows:— 
(1) Rational tubiianiive noum that connote a personality in 
themselves and therefore sex, as for instance the words express- 
ing family relation, do not generally add the gender suffix, e.g . — 
aha^ a father; 
iUf a mother; 

ambHa^ a younger brother; 
a younger sister 
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The forms aba-nju, ia-li, eto., are really appellatire verbs of 
the third person, as we shall see in the chapter on the Verb. 

(2) All other tubelantive noum as such, that is, the names of 
irrational beings and inanimate objeots, do not add the gender 
suffix, as singularity is sufficiently indicated by the form of the 
words themselves, e.g . — 

kddi, a bull or cow. 
pdji, a pig. 
mintt, a fish. 
ulu, a house. 

(3) The appellative and relative participial muns always add to 


root 

or theme 

the gender suffixes. 


Root. 

Euphonio 

Inflexional 

Suffix. 



partkk • 

particle. 



kbg- 


a~ 

anju 

a boy. 

kdg- 


a* 

ri 

1 a girl» a small animal^ 




li ] 

f a small thing. 

diU 


a- 

anju 

a man that fell down. 

dit- 


fi- 

ri j 

1 a woman, or animal, or 




li j 

thing that fell down. 

e- 



anju 

he. 

«- 



! 

she or it (woman, animal 




h J 

or thing). 


The suffix di instead of ri or /t appears in a few words in 
the East Eandh M&ls and Gumsar dialects, e.g., nd/u-tadi, a 
woman of the village (or a deity, or animal, or thing of the 
village). 

Plural number. 

The plural is formed by adding suffixes that imply plurality 
to the root or -the theme. 

The suffixes of plurality are of two kinds:-— 

(i) those with a fundamental signification of plurality, and 
(it) those with a signification of plurality as well as of a 
being or agent, that is to say, the plural forms of 
what we have termed the gender suffixes. 

The merely plural suffixes ore: — 

nga, the soft or ordinary form with the nasal inserted 
euphonioally. 
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ka or kka^ the hardened, and the hardened and doubled 
form, respeotively, of nga without the nasal, 
the ouphonio form of Ma. 

The gender suflBxes are:— 

Masculine. Neuter. 

aru^ dru, a. 

The three forms t7», and a, of the plural neuter gender 
suffix appear to be radically the same as the common Dravidian 
neuter plural suffix a. The v in the first or most common form 
vi is an euphonic consonant inserted between the base and the 
real suffix i to prevent hiatus. The suffix i itself appears to be 
a weakened form of the plural particle a. The forms u and a 
are used very rarely and appear to be the older forms. Dr. 
Caldwell remarks on the tendency of the pluralising particle 
short a to bo weakened into e, ti, and i. The plural gender 
suffixes are therefore really a pluralising particle in their origin: 
they are not gender suffixes in the same sense as the plural 
masculine gender suffixes aru, dm, are gender suffixes. 

The rulos to be observed in the use of the various plural 
number and gender suffixes are somewhat confusing, as they 
are not symmetrical: — 

(1) Rational substantive nouns that connote sex in themselves 
add to the root — 

(f) When male rational beings,' only the plural masculine 

suffix aru, e,g , — 

Root. Inflexion. Suffix, 
aba- fathers. 

ambesa- aru, younger brothers. 

(if) When female rational beings— 

(а) The plural number suffix ska^ and 

(б) A combination of the singular neuter suffix ri 


or 

li with aka, 

Root, 

Inflexion. Suffix. 


ia- 

aka ' 



ri»aka 

li-ska 

1 mothers. 


aka 1 


ri-aka 
li-aka ] 

1 yoimger sisters. 
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(2) Neuter mbetanim nouna^ namely, the names of irrational 
beings (including the deities) and inanimate objeots, add the 
merely plural number suffix rtga or ka or kka or sometimes aka 
to the root, e.g . — 


Root. 

Inflexion. Suffix. 


kbdu 

nga | 

ska 1 

cattle. 

mln{uy 

ka 

fishes. 

id{uy 

{itt)~ka j 
{i(iu)^nga j 

houses. 

nakuru 

ska ( 

nga ) 

dogs. 

vadi- 

nga i 

ska 1 

stones. 

p?n-(w) 

ka 

gods. 


(3) Appellative nouna exoepting the personal pronouns of the 
third person add the followiug plural number or gender suffixes 
to the theme — 

(i) When male rational beings — 

(a) the plural masculine suffix aru^ 

(b) the plural number suffix vga or ka^ 

(c) a compound of aru and nga or ka^ or aru and 

vga and Aa, or nga and k i alone, e,g, 


Boot. 

Inflexion. 

Suffix. 


kOg- 

a- 

aru j 

nga j 

1 boys. 

rnrim 


{e)ru 




nga 




ka 




nga^ru 

ka-ru 

1 

y sons. 



ka-nga 
ka^nga-ru , 

) 


The example mrleru happens to be a typical word to iJlus- 
trate the compound plurals which are so peculiarly a characteris- 
tic of all the Drayidian languages. 
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(«i) When female rational beings— 

(a) the plural neater suf&x rt, 

{f>) the plural number suffix e^a, 

(e) a compound of ri or li and sidt, 

(tl) a compound of vi and ska, e.g.'— 

Boot. Inflexion. Suffix, 
kbg- a- ti "j 
ska I 
ri~ska ^ girls. 
li-ska I 
vi-ska J 

(fit) When irrational beings— 

(a) the neuter plural suffix t>i, e.g.— 

Root. Inflexion. Suffix. 

kog- a- vi, small animals. 

(iv) When inanimate objects — 

(a) the plural neuter suffix vi. 

(h) the plural number suffix u or a, e.g,— 

Root. Inflexion. Suffix 

kbg- w' \ 

u I small things. 

a I 

In the following example the uncommon form of the plural 
neuter gender suffix « is used idiomatically instead of the ordi- 
nary form vi 

Vadinga W’»? A, kdgi Shall I bring the stones? 

Yes, small ones, lit. small small-ones. 

(4) Relative partioipal nouns add the following plural gender 

suffixes and number suffixes:— 

if) When male rational beings — 

(a) the plural masculine suffix ru alone, e.g . — 

Root. Inflexion Suffix. 

dit- a- ru, the men that fell down. 

(it) When female rational beings, irrational beings, or inani- 
mate objects— 

(a) The plural neuter suffix vi alone, e.g . — 

Roof. Inflexion. Suffix. 

dU~ a- vi, the women, or animals, or 

things that fell down. 
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(5) The demomitative or personal pronouns of the third person 
form their plural somewhat differently from the appellative 
nouns by adding the following plural gender and number sufBixes 
to the demonstrative particles:— 

(•) When tnak rational beings — 

(a) the plural masculine suffix ru alone, e.y . — 

JRoot. Inflwion, Suffix. 

(v euphonic) u- aruy they. 

(iV) When female rational beings— 

(а) the plural neuter suffix vi, 

(б) a compound of ri or li and sX^a, and 

(c) a compound of vi and s4*a, — 

Hoot, Inflexion, Suffix, 


e* 


vi 

ri-ska 

luska 

vi»ska 


they. 


(itV) When irrational beings and inanimate objects— 

(<i) the plural neuter suffix ri alone, 

Hoot. Inflexion. Suffix, 
e- ri, they. 

Although a distinction in form has been drawn between 
female rational beings and animals or things in the appellative 
and relative participial nouns, it is not to be understood that 
the rule is a hard and fast one. There is a tendency to dis- 
criminate between female rational beings and animals or things, 
but it would not be a grammatical mistake to use one form 
for the other, e,(j., kdyavkka may be used for small animals 
and small things as well as for girls. 

It is to be noted that Eui instead of using the plural mas- 
culine suffix Orel with an epicene or common gender signi- 
fication as in tho literary Dravidian languages employs one 
of the doubled and hardened forms of the purely plural suffix 
namely, ska, to pluralise rational substantive nouns that 
represent female beings, e.g., ia% mother, ia-ska, mothers ; IMi, 
younger sister, kQdi-ska, younger sisters. 

We saw in the Introduction the characteristic Dravidian law 
of doubling and at tho same time hardening a sonant to its 
corresponding surd for the purpose of expressing tho transition 
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of an action, etc. The principle underlying the law is found 
in the use of the doubled and hardened form of the particle 
of plurality, namely, kka for the sake of emphasis on or special- 
isation of the meaning of the word to which it is sufiSxed as 
the following examples will show 

Vidmga dh'kanai gdsaki Take your bows and 

come to the forest. 

But, tih ! dttka dVhanai gosnki nddurey — Uh ! Come with your 
hows. I called out to you to come with your bows, 
and here you are coming with sticks only. 

Kddirtgani peh^mti, — drive away the bullocks. 

But, uh ! uingi kOdtskani Uh ! How shall we 

manage these wicked or unruly bullocks — an exclama- 
tion frequently uttered by a ploughman. 

Another example is seen in the infinitive mood of the verb : 
KdmagHa taHgi ndjatari go call the villagers 

to work. 

But, uh ! kdmngtppka tarigi n&juiari drkdmUrey — Uh I I told 
you to call the villagers to work, for what else do 
you think I want them. 

Now the sound k is very liable to be softened into ch or its 
equivalent s in the Dravidian languages, e.g,, kOg^ small, in KOi 
is kinna in Canareso, but chinna in Telugu and cinna in Tamil. 
Accordingly, the rule we get in Kiii is that when kka is added 
to a noun to emphasise or specialise its signification the first 
k is softened to s when the noun ends in a vowel. 

As rational substantive nouns that are the names of female 
beings usually end in a vowel, the emphasised or specialised form 
of the plural suffix kka, which is the only form used with these 
nouns, becomes ska, e,g., ia^ska, mothers ; boili-ska^ younger sisters ; 
hdi-ska, elder sisters ; mrdu-%ka, daughters. 

The emphasised or specialised form of the plural suffix ska is 
also used as we have seen to distinguish more or less women 
from animals and things in the nouns of agency. 

A curious instance of the frequent use of the particle ska 
with a substantive noun that is not the name of a woman is 
the case of ndkuri, a dog. The ordinary plural of ndkuri is 
ndkuringa; but as the word is often employed as a term of abuse 
both for human beings and dogs, the plural form of tho word 
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is generally ndhiruBka even when no emphasis is meant, and 
fi&kururiga is soaroely ever heard. 

Some substantive nouns of the neuter gender undergo modi- 
fications in their root or theme before adding the plural suffixes. 
The following are the principal modifications: — 

(f) Some nouns ending in ti, which appears to be an 
enunciative vowel, drop the u before adding the plural 
suffix, 

fruit ; plu. kd-nga. 
frd^u^ rice ; i?///. prd^ngn. 

Mln-Uj fish ; ptu, mln-^ka. 

worm ; pltt. pruka. 

head ; plu. tld^ka, 

kati^u^ eye ; pltu kun-kct, 

Tue plural ot lufu.^ stomach, is fufunga as well as 

(ii) Some nouns ending in drop the ju before adding the 
plural suffix, c,g , — 

u-JUf flosh ; p/u. fi-nga. 

kd-JUf jiand ; pin. kd^ka. 

pierP^JUf a stream ; pin, pieve-ka. 

But, pfi-jn, flower, has for its plural puju-nga os 
well as pii^tKja or puss-ka, l^dn-jUj the moon, has 
dan^ju-nga. 

{til) Some nouns ending iu pt, du, du^ where the y, d, d are 
a part of the root or thopie and the final vowel 
an eMinciativo short u or r/, drop the final vowel 
and double and harden tlie sonant which ends the 
word to its oorrespondino emd when the hard form 
of tho plural suffix is added, e,g , — 

kb-ju^ a fowl ; pin. kb^U'^ka, 
sbjuy a sore ; piu. ab uH-ka. 

But ui-juy oil, has for its plural ni-nH-ka or ni^j ka. 

Some other examples are — 

mrd-duy a hare ; pin. mrd4f-kn. 
drd-(/u^ a calf ; piu. drd~\t-ka. 
rd ^fUy a kite ; pin, rd-H-ka, 

€n»da^ a dance ; pla, 

c 2 
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(if) Some nouns ending in nu drop the final yowel and 
transfer the n to the preceding vowel or consonant 
which becomes naealised when the hard plural su£Sz 
is odded, 

pre-nu, a bone ; pin. pre-ka. 

But, pe-nu, a gods, has pe-n-ka for its plural ; mrAh'Ku, 
a tree, has mr&h'ka for its plural (compare ancient 
Canarese maram, a tree ; plu. mara-gai). 

(v) Some nouns ending in nju drop the final u and double 
and harden the j into «s, and transfer the nasal to 
the vowel or consonant preceding the j when the 
hard plural suffix is added, e.g . — 
rd-n-Ju, a finger; p/n. v/i~ss~ka. 

(ft) Some nouns ending in final t drop the i before adding 
the plural suffix, e.g.— 

jdeli, maize; plu. jdel-ka. 
paheri, road; plu. paher-ka. 

But, mfingeli, nose; plu. mUngeli-ka. 

And, i-dngdsi, tongue; plu. vdngdsi-ka. 


Cask. 

For the purpose of expressing the case relations of a propo- 
sition, that is, of marking the particular function a noun or 
pronoun performs in a proposition — such for instance, as its being 
the subject of the sentence (nominative case), or the direct object 
of the predicativo verb (accusative case), etc., — the noun or pro- 
noun in Kui agglutinates to itself certain auxiliary words or 
particles which grammarians call the postpositions or case-suffixes 
or the case-signs. 

The case-suffixes in several instances still retain traces of 
their original character as auxiliary nouns, but a few of them have 
dwindled down to mere case-signs or desinences as the Dative 
case-suffix ki. 

In the Dravidian languages the oase-suffixea are added to 
what Dr. Caldwell calls ‘the inflexional base of the noun,’ 
namely, ‘ that form a noun assumes when it qualifies or is 
qualified by a subsoquont noun, or when it stands to such noun 
in the relation of an adjective.’ 
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The inflexional base of the noun in Kui is sometimes the 
same as the orude base or natural form, that is to say, the form in 
nrhioh it appears in the nominative case both in the singular and 
in the plural. In the other oases the inflexional base is obtained 
(t) by a modification in form of the crude base, shortening 
the included vowel or dropping the enunoiative particle, and (^V) 
by the addition of a particle, namely, the inflexional iuorement 
or augmentation, to the crude base. 

The formation of the inflexional base by a modification in 
form of the orude base is seen in the personal pronouns of the 
first and second persons where the included vowel of the theme 
is shortened, e,g.^ Anu^ I; but ana-ni^ of me. 

The second mode of forming the inflexional base by the 
addition of an inflexional increment is as common in Kiii as in 
the literary Dravidian languages. 

The inflexional increments in Kui are — 

ni (compare Telugu ni and m)^ 

ti (compare Telugu ti or ti)y 

i (compare Telugu i), 

a (compare Telugu a), 

and their various combinations as — 
ni -f t, or Mi, ti + «i, i + i, or i, eto. 

The particle ni in Kui is generally suffixed to a noun when 
it represents an object near at hand or in view of the speaker or 
the person spoken to, e.g.^ kddi-ni peh^mU — Drive away the cow, 
namely, the one here before its. On the other hand, ti is used 
when the object is some distance away or not in view of the 
speaker or the person spoken to, e.g.^ gosa-ki sdsenju^ sdjanai 
krandUti vihHenju^ — He went to the forest and shot a tiger, 
namely, the tiger that teas there; but vadu v&dii krandi-ni meKdd ^ — 
Come and see thu tiger, namely, the one he hue shot. 

As Kui is not a literary language, the diiference jn use between 
Ml and ti is not strictly observed. 

The particles i and a are used generally as the inflexional 
increments for the masculine and neuter gender respectively of 
appellative and relative participial nouns. 

As the inflexional increment is the hinge on which the case 
suffixes are attached, the inflexional base might bo called the 
g^nerai oblique caee of the noun. 
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General Oblique Case. 

The general oblique case is — 

(1) Of substantive nouns of both genders: — 

(i) the crude base, and 

{it) the inflexional base in ni or or sometimes in i, 
or a compound of two or three of them, e,g.y ddda^ 
elder brother; crude hase^ ddda; inflexional hascy dada^niy 

dada-tiy dada-iy ddda-tuniy ddda»ni4y ddda-iuiy ddda^ti-ni^iy 

ddda4^u 

(2) Of appellative and relative participial nouns of the mas- 
culine gender : — 

the inflexional base in i or sometimes in niy or a compound 
of the two, e.g . — 

koganjUy a boy ; inflexional basCy kbgan^iy kbgan^niy 
kbgan^i - / , k bgan^ni^U 

(3) Of appellative and relative participial nouns of the neuter 
gender ; — 

the inflexional base in Oy or generally in « + niy or some- 
times in a + ti and the various combinations as « + 

a + ni + z, + e + iy 8^o,y e.g.— 

Kbgariy a girl or small animal or small thing : in- 
flexional hascy kogar-Hy kogar-a-niy kbgar-a-tiy kogar-a-iy 
kugar-a-ni-iy kogar-a-i-iy 

The general oblique case may bo used for any one of the 
oblique cases; but as there are no special auxiliary case-signs for 
the genitive and accusative, it is the genitive as well as the 
accusative case in Kui, e.g.~ 

ndi ddda-ni miday — My elder brother’s child {genitive), 
udi dada-ni drkdmUy^Qo call my elder brother {accusa^ 

live). 

We shall now examine the formation of each one of the 

various cases in Kui. 


Nominative Case, 

There is no distinctive case termination attached to the noun 
when it is the subject of a proposition, that is to say, when it 
is in the noiLioative case. The nominative case is therefore (i) 
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the bare root, inoluding the formative, if any, and (H) the form 
compounded of the root and the gender and number suffixes. 
However, as the enunciative particles of the gender suffixes Ju of 
u of arw, as well as the enunciative final vowel u of the 
personal pronouns of the first and second persons are dropped in 
the oblique cases, they are peculiar to the nominative case, and 
may therefore be considered as nominative case signs. 


Oenitm case. 

There is no auxiliary genitive case sign as we have seen, and 
the general oblique case is also the genitive case. Accordingly, 
for nouns that do not add the gender suffixes the genitive case 
is the crude base or the inflexional base with the augmentations 
W2, iu h and their compounds, and for nouns that add the gender 
suffixes the inflexional base with the augmentation i as well as 
the compounds of i with nty i, for the masculine gender, and a as 
well as the compounds of a with n/, tiy i, for the neuter gender. 

Substantive nouns do not generally add the augmentation for 
the genitive, especially whero there can be no ambiguity from 
the position of the words, e,g . — 

ntU dadu ntida drkdmUy instead of ndi ddda-ni w?</a,~Qo call 
my brother’s child. 

The inflexional increment ni is not generally used with the 
plural of masculine nouns ending in the gender suffix arei, c.g. — 

ndi dadar-i mldariga drkdmdy instead of ndi dadar-tii 
mldangay — Go call my brother’s children. 

The inflexional increment ti is not generally used with plural 
nouns, e.g . — 

krdndi-ti mida mltCterUy — they saw the tiger’s cub. 

But the form krdndi-ngaM or kramii-figa^n-ii would be unusual. 

It is difficult to give any hard-aud-fast rule as to the employ- 
ment of the various combinations of the augmentations. For 
instance a + and not a alone, is the ordinary form for the 
demonstrative or personal pronouns of the third person neuter 
singular and plural, and the other combinations would bo very 
unusual and perhaps ’ a mistake. ' 
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The method of forming the genitive of the personal pronouns 
must be noted here: — 

First person, by adding the inflexional increment a plus the 
inflexional increment i or ni, 

dnu, I; gen. nd-i, or an-a^ni. 
dmu, lee ; gen. md^i or am-a-m. 

Second person, by adding the inflexional increment i or t plus 

t, 

inu, thou; gen. n^i, or ni-i, which becomes nt sometimes. 
iru, you; gen. m^i, or mi*i, which is equivalent to mi 
sometimes. 

It will be observed that the first or more common form of the 
first person nd-i, md-%, drops the initial vowel d and lengthens the 
inflexional a to d, and the second or less common form ana-ni, 
ama^ni shortens the initial vowel d to a before adding the aug- 
mentation in the usual Dravidian manner. 

The second person singular inn sometimes, but very rarely, 
uses a form ina^ni corresponding to the forms ana-ni, ama~ni of 
the first person. But there is no form like ima^ni for the second 
person plural. 

The commonly used forms for the second person singular and 
plural are: n% and m% respectively. 

Third person, the genitive of the pronouns of the third person 
are formed in the same way as the genitive of appellative nouns 
of the masculine and neuter genders. 

'J'here is an auxiliary genitive suffix de or d% which is used 
for the possessive absolute in all three persons and both genders 
and numbers of pronouns, e,g . — 

dnu, I ; poss. abs. na-n^de, or am^n-de. 
dmu, we ; poss. abs. md-n-de, or ama-n-de, 

inu, thou; poss. abs. ni^n-de. 
iru, you ; poss, abs. mi-n-de. 
evanjn, he; poss. abs. eva-n-di. 

$varu, they; poss. abs. eva-r^di. 
eri, she, it ; poss. abs. era-n-di. 

€vi, they ; poss. abs. eva^n^dt, or eva*ska-n^di. 
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Aeeusative case. 

The acouBative oaBe like the genitive is identically the same 
as the general oblique ease. 

Irrational and inanimate substantive nouns are generally 
used in their omde nominative form for the aeeusative when 
there is no ambiguity, e.ff . — 

KrO^i riA’mS, instead of krandini vih’ma, — Shoot the tiger. 

The inflexional increments m, ti, i, and their combinations, 
and t, a, and their combinations, are used in the same 
way as in the genitive case, the first set as augmentations to 
nouns that do not add the gender suffixes, and the second set 
to nouns that add the gender suffixes, t being the particle for 
the masculine gender and a for the neuter. 

In the personal pronouns of the first and second persons 

there is a distinct accusative case sign which is the same as the 

dative case sign, e.g , — 

dnu, I ; aceu. ndnge, or amnge. 
amu, we ; aeou. mange, or atmnge, 
im, thou ; aceu, ninge. 
iru, you ; aceu. minge. 

In the first person the general oblique case forms anani, 

amani, are sometimes used. But there are no corresponding 

forms for the second person. 

Dative ease. 

The dative case is formed by adding the auxiliary dative 
ease suffix U to the inflexional base or general oblique case, 
e.g.— 

ddda-hi, or d&da-n-ki, or dsda-ti-ki, or ddda-n-ti-n{i)-ki, or 
dada-i-ki, simit, — Give to the elder brother. 

In the personal pronouns of the first and second persons the 
usual dative case suffix is the same as the accusative case suffix, 
namely, nge, e.g . — 

dnu, I; dat, ndnge, or anange, or anankU 

dmw, we; dat. mdhge, or amange, or amanki. 
inu, thou ; dat. ntnge, or inanki. 
iru, you; dat. minge. 
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it will be noted that there is no corresponding form to 
inati-ki in the second person plural. 

The -other cases are formed in the same way as the dative 
case, namely, by the addition of an auxiliary suffix to the 
oblique case form or inflexional base, which is sometimes, as we 
have seen, identical with the crude base. Aooordingly, there may 
be any number of cases in .Kui. The following are some of 
them : — 

Locative case, which is formed by the addition of the suffix 
ta, in, <?.(/.— 

Idu-ta mdm , — It is in the house. 

A more intensivo sign is lai or lai-ta, meaning inside or 
within. Similarly, baha or haha-la signifies near, and so on. 

Ablative ease, which is formed by the addition of the suffix 
feka, from, or haha-teka, from near, e.g , — 

Ida ieka sdlmQ , — Go from the house. 

Mrdh'nu bahaUka -He ran away from near the 

tree. 

Instrumental case, which is formed by the addition of the 
suffix dai, tai, rai, by moans of, through, e.g . — 

DUradai uh'tenju , — lie boat with a stick. 

Conjunctive ease, which is formed by the addition of the 
suffix kee, with, in the company of, e.g . — 

Ndikee vdmui , — Oome along with mo. 

Vocative case. The vocative case is formed in a peculiar 
manner in Kui. The noun is put into the form of an appellative 
verb of the second person and the expletive e is placed before 
it, e.g.— 

B mnka-Tiga’n-deru,—0 boys, lit. 0 you who are boys. 

Sometimes the ordinary crude form of the noun (nominative 
case) is used, e.g , — 

B mr%ka, or e mrikavga,~0 boys. 

A list of the commonly used ease suffixes or postpositions will 
be given in the chapter on the Postpositions, or case suffixes. 
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CIIAPTEE II. 

ADJECTIVE. 

Adjective. 

Tlie adjective in Kui, as in all the Dravidian languagesi is 
a noun of quality or relation which acquires the force of an 
adjective properly so called by being placed in apposition before 
another noun. The adjective accordingly undergoes no change 
in form to agree with the noun it qualifies. 

Besides the nouns of quality or relation nouns of state or 
action, that is, verbal nouns and participles, are used as ad- 
jeotives as in the other Dravidian languages. 

The following are the various ways in which nouns and 
verba are used as adjectives: — 

(1) Nouns of quality or relation become adjotives by being 
placed in apposition before the noun they qualify, c,y , — 

Deri Ibkuj a big man. 

Deri Ibkuru^ big men. 

Deri big houses. 

The final i in this class of nouns of quality or relations, 
e,g.y (ieri, big, kogiy small, negiy good, appears to bo an enun- 
oiative vowel, or it may be a sign of the crude base or genitive. 

(2) Some substantive nouns become adjectives by being placed 

in apposition before the noun they qualify, 

JVdju lokuy a man of the village or villagers. 

Vddi iduy a stone-house. 

(3) The relative or adjectival participle jq every tense 

performs the functions of an adjective, 

Vdni Idku, the ooming-man or the man that oomes. 

Vdti Ibku, the came-man or the man that came. 

The final vowel i in the relative or adjectival participle 
also appears to be an enunoiative particle, or a sign of the crude 
base or genitive. 
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(4) The infinitive prefixed in apposition to a noun gives (t) 
an adjective that signifies the action or state implied in the 
verbal root without reference to time, and (tt) an adjective that 
is sometimes different in meaning from the corresponding 
relative or adjectival participle from the same root or base, 
e.g.—‘ 

PUnba Idku, a knowing man, that is, a skilful or clever 
man. 

But, PHtmi loku, a man that knows simply, not 

necessarily a skilful or clever man. 

iJ^rgi mSnba loku, a rice-possessing man, that is, a well- 
to-do or wealthy man. 

But, Urgi mdnni loku, a man that has rice in his posses- 
sion, not necessarily a wealthy man. 

(5) Nouns of all kinds may append the indeterminate tense 
of the relative or adjectival participle of mdn, to he or exist, 
and its negative sid, not to be or not to exist, and a, to bo 
or become, and its negative d'a, not to bo or not to become, 
and be used as adjootivos, e.g , — 

Sanja mdnni dsa mida, a beautiful woman, lit. a woman 
that has beauty. 

Pdja dni loku, a kingly person, lit. a person that is 
king. 

Krau sula'ni pingddi, a shallow bowl, lil. a bowl that is 
not deep. 

The other tenses of the relative or adjectival participle yield 
adjectives with a somewhat different signification, e.g.— 

Sanja mdsi dsa mida, a once beautiful woman, >lil, a 
woman that was beautiful. 

Pdj'a dja mdsi Idku, one who bad been a kingly person, 
lit. a person that had been king. 

(6) The inflexional increments ni, ti, i, a, suffixed to nouns 
give them the force of an adjective, but they are really parti- 
tive genitives, e.g . — 

Vddini idu, a stone-house, or house of stone. 
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(7) Adjectives borrowed from Uriya or Hindi generally 
remain unchanged, 

B^a krdndif an old tiger. 

Degrees of Comparison. 

(1) Comparative degree. 

In the expression of the comparative degree Eui follows a 
method of its own : — 

(f) the term which forms the basis of comparison is put 
in the dative case instead of, as in the literary 
Dravidian languages, the locative case, e g , — 

Evanhi dnu deranu^ I am bigger than he is, lit, 
to him 1 am big. 

(et) Sometimes the particle cfe signifying and or more is 
placed before the adjective, e.g.^ 

Evanki dnu ofe deranu, to him I am more big, 

(nV) Sometimes the term of comparison is put in the ablative 
case as in Uriya and Hindi, e,g . — 

Evani baha teka dnu deranuy 1 am bigger than he 
is, lit. from him I am big. 

{2) Superlative degree. 

The superlative degree is expressed in various ways:— 

(t) By placing the particle of number guky all, before the 
term of comparison which is in the dative case, e,g.~ 
Qule lokutiki evanju deranjuy ho is bigger than all, 
namely, biggest of all. 

(«) By placing before the qualitative which remains un- 
changed the particle of number dehay dehnncy much 
many, e,g . — 

Evanju dohane deranjuy he is very big. 

(m) By repeating the adjective, e.y.— 

Etarju fieri deri lokuy he is a very big man. 

{iv) By putting the term of comparison in the ablative 
case instead of, as in Uriya and Hindi, the dative 
case, 

Ouldeka evanju deranjuy he is big from all, namely, 
the biggest. 
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Numerals. 

(1) Cardinal numerah. 

In the Southern Giimsar dialect there are distinct words to 
exprec's the cardinal numbers from one to seven; but further 
north in the Kandh Mals the Kfii numerals, with the only excep- 
tion ot ro, one, and ?*i, two, have been displaced by the Uriya 
terms. Tho Uriya terms themselves have undergone slight 
phonetic modifications in tho course of their utterance from the 
lips of a Kanadh, as for instance charo^ four, beoomes saro^ and 
chhOj six, svy and so on. 

The following are the cardinal numerals: — 

Oumsar dialect . Kandh MAk diaLct, 


one 

ro 

ro. 

two 

ri 

ri. 

three 

a 

mu 

tin. 

four 

not 

sAro. 

five 

ditg 

paso» 

six 

saj 

so. 

seven 

od 

sdto. 

eight 

fdo (Uriya) 

ato. 

nine 

fio (Uriya) 

m. 

ten 

doso (Uriya) 

doso. 

eleven 

doso ote ro 

doso ote rr. 

twelve 

doso ote r% 

doso ofo ri. 

twenty 

kori 

kori. 

twenty-one 

kori ote ro 

kori ote ro. 

thirty 

kori (4e doso 

kori ote doso. 

forty 

ri kori 

r? kori. 


The numbers from above ton to Iweuly are formed by say- 
ing ton auJ one, doso ote ro ; ten and two, doso ote ri, etc. 

The Uriya or Hindi word kuri^ pronounced kori, is used for 
twenty. 

brom twenly onwards the counting is done by twenties, as 
for instance forty is two twenties, n kori^ sixty three twenties, 
mS k(jri, etc. 

The cardinal numerals given above are the adjectival or 
concrete forms as distinguished from the substantival or abstract 
forms. 
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The substantival forms of rd, ri, etc., are- 

one, ronde, 
two, rlnde. 
three, munji. 
four, nalgi. 
five, Btngi. 
six, sajgi, 
seven, odgi. 
eight, ato, 
nine, no» 
ten, do80. 

The substantival forms are often used without any change as 
numeral adjectives, e,g . — 

Ro ndkuri or ndkuri rondey one dog. 

When thus used they are generally placed after the" noun 
they qualify. 

The adjectival forms are used to make up appellative nouns 
of number and appellative verbs, c.g . — 

ronf\jUy one man. 
riaruy two men. 
dnn roanUy I alone. 
dmu riamVy we two alone. 

{ 2 ) Ordinal numerals. 

In the literary Dravidian languages the ordinal numerals are 
formed from the cardinal numbers by means of suffix<*d verbal 
participles or participial forms. This coiistnictioii is not found in 
Kni, which uses generally the cardinal numbers as ordinals and 
has recourse to circumlocution when the meaning is not evident 
from the context, 

lid sdki gdtani drmU, call the first witness (the context 
showing that tlio first witness and not one witness is 
meant). 

But, Rl mr dll* nil pih^hanai tin mrd 1 i*nnli — cut the 

third tree, lit. having left two trees cut the three- 
tree. 

Or, Ri mrdh^nii vioH ot^e ro mrdh'nu pndney mrdlCnuti hrdKmu 
Id after two trees there is one tree, cut that tree. 
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The ordinal numbers may also be expressed as follows: — 

rgfc, the first, lit. before, 
the seoond, lit. again. 

Ote ote tndnjanai tin pdli^ the third, Ih. again again 
having been the three-one {pdli is an Uriya or 
Hindi word). 

Ote ote mdnjanai %dr pdli^ the fourth, 
and so on. 

Viotiy viondij the last, lit. behind. 

(5) Distributive numerals. 

The distributive numerals are formed by reduplication of the 
cardinal numbers and sometimes by circumlooution, e.g . — 

Do rdafiki ri ri paisa simU^ give to each one two pice, lit. 
to one one give two two pice. 

Di ri dim piVhanai rd ro dina vdmuy come every third 
day, lit. having left two two days come on one 
one day. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PRONOUNS. 

Personal Pronouns. 

The personal pronouns in Kui bear a close family llkenea 
to the personal pronouns of the other Dravidian languages. 

In common with the other Dravidian languages Kui is desti- 
tute of personal pronouns of the third person, and uses instead 
demonstrative particles with the addition of the gender and 
number suffixes. 

The personal pronouns in Kui are : — 



Singular. 

Plural* 

IsS person 

... anu* 

( dmu. 

( dju {fnehfsice plural). 

2nil person 

... inu. 

iru. 


Declension. 
FirH Person, 



Singular, 

Plural, 

Norn. 

dnu 

dmu. 

General Oblique j 
^ Qenitke, | 

■ nd-i-i, lul-l 

[ aiia^ni, ana-nl-i^ Sfc, 

^ anu-if ana-i-iy Sfc, 

nid-i^ md-Uif md-l 

ama-i, 

Posh, ahsoluts . . . j 

, ^ 

1 1 

ii 

Accus, ... 

( ndfjqe. 

rndtiae. 

( anaitye. 

amangt* 


f nditge. 

nid/igr. 

Pat, ••• 

! anange, 

\ aAanki, 

amanyc* 

amaah'. 


o 
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Second Person , 

Singular, 

Plural, 

Norn. 

inu. 

ini. 

General 1 
oblique ( 
genitive, ( 

rd i^ u%*l, 
tna-niy 
ina4y 

7Hif Hti-iy nd-i. 

Foss. nh~ j 
bolute, j 

mride. 

mi ride. 

Acchs. 

( 

Hinge, 

nlnge. 

minge. 

Dili, 1 

inan-ki, 
tuaifi-kiy 8fi), 

minge. 


The method of forraition of the general oblique cflse and 
the other oblique cases of the personal pronouns has been ex- 
amined in the chapter on the Noun. 

As in all the Dravidian languages, there are two forms 
for the first persou plural of the pronouns : one, the viclmive 
form, implying the person or persons speaking, as well as the 
person or persons spoken to, and the other, the exclusive form^ 
denoting only the persons speaking and excluding the per.soii 
or persons spoken to. 

The ordinary form dmu is the exclusive form, e g , — 

Iru kalii fiidiijeru dnm sdi naniu ^ — you are playing, but we 
are dying. 

The inclusive plural is Oju, which is declined as follows: — 


Dkcleksion of aju. 


Nom, djum 


Generali / 
oblique ^ < 
go Hit 1 00 , ( 

Foss, absolute^ 


aniHdni^ 

amudi, 

amndhde. 


Acciis, amndnge, 

i amndi.ge. 
amnduki. 
amndnA-ki^ ^c. 


a.j/.— 


Vddu dju sdnuj come let us go. 
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Reflexive Pronouns. 

The reflexive pronoun possesses all the oharaoteristios of tho 
personal pronoun, and may almost be considered a personal pro* 
noun of the third person when it stands as the nominative to 
a verb. 

The reflexive pronoun in Kui is : — 

Singular. Plural, 

tdnu, self. tdru^ selves. 

The reflexive pronoun is declined as follows 
Declension. 

Singular* Plural. 

idru. 

Ji-Wantiug. 


J 

Tdnu and tdru have the force of tlio personal pronoun of 
the third person in the following examples: — 

Tdnu restet^^’u, himself said. 

Tdru vesieruj — they themselves said. 

When tdnu and tdru are employed as reflexive pronouns in 
the oblique cases the singular number is used for the plural, 
which is wanting, c.y.— 

Emnjii tdnu tdnge idii krdtfnju, — he cut his own throat, liL 
ho himself cut himself his throat. 

Evaru tdru tdnge (dpi krdteru^ — ^they cut their own throats, 
lit, they themselves cut himself his throat. 

The plural idru is tho same in form as the plural masculine 
of the demonstrative pronoun tdnju. The more regular plural 
of tdnu should have been on tho analogy of the literary 
Dravidian languages tdmu or tdmaruy which, however, is not 
found. 

D 2 


Nom, 

General 

oblique 

(ji'mtive. 

Po88. ah- 
eoiutvy 

A ecus. 

Vat. 


tdnu 

tdnaniy SfC. 
idna-iy ^c. 

idnde. 

tdrige. 

tdnge. 
tdnan-ki 
tdnan^i-kiy 8fc, 
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The reflexive pronoans are not used in the first or second 
person in Kui. An emphatic particle m added to the pronoun 
gives it the force of a reflexive pronoun, bjj . — 

Anufii n&i krdte ^ — out my own throat, UL I indeed 

cut my throat. 


Demonstratfvr Pronouns. 

In many languages reHive proximity or remoteness of an 
ohject is denoted by the inflection of the voice, tlie higher 
pitch in which the demonstrative particle is uttered implying 
nearness and the lower tone remoteness of the object pointed out. 

The following are the demonstrative particles in Kui: — 
t, this (close at hand). 

that (close at hand), 
flr, that (further away). 

0 , that, yonder (furthest away). 

These particles are lengthened to I, and 0, respectively, 

for the sake of emphasis. 

When used by themselves the particles are demonsirative 
adjectives, e.g * — 

i Idku, this man. 
e dsa mida, that woman. 

When the gender and number suffixes are added to the 
demonstrative particles, they become demonstralivo pronouns or 
piopeily demonstrative nouns or nouns of relation, e.g , — 
ivanju^ this man, namely, he. 

erij this woman, or animal, or thing, namely, she or ii. 

The demonstrative pronouns, especially tho set formed on the 
base are used as personal pronouns of the third person. 


Declension of vhe demonstrative imionoun e. 

Masc. Gender. 


General ObUqiAe^ 
Genitive ^ Acem. 
iases. 

Pose, Abs. 

hut. 


Singular, 
evanjxi. 

€van4f evan^i-ij Sfc, 
evan^ui^ S^c. 

evan*d% 

( pvan-ki 
I evan-i^ki^Sfc. 

\ eran-ni’-hi^ 


Plural. 

evaru. 

S[c 

evar-nif 8fc. 

cvar^dL 
evar-ki. 
€tar4-ki^ ^e. 
evar-ni-kiy 
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J/euter Gender. 


Singuiar, 


Plurat. 


N<m. 




eri 


General Oblique^ 
Genitive^ 8f Aecus. 
oases. 


era^nif era^ni^t\ 


^c. 


era»iy ^e. 


Poss. Abs. 
Dai. 


... evan-di. 

/ era^n^ki. 

I era^ku 
( era^ni-ki^ 8fc. 


eviy eri-ska, ethsk 

eva^fii^ ^c. 
eri^ska^nif See. 
eei-ska-m^ %c. 

eva^ij Sfc. 
eri^ska^iy 8fe. 
evi-ska^f ^c. 

emn^diy eruska-n-di^ 
evi-^ska-n^di. 

eva^^n-ku ^c., Sfo. 
ei>a~kt\ 8fc.^ ^0, 
eva-ni>ki\ Sfo. 


Sbbal As each demonstrative base consists of a single vowel, 
when the gender suffix begins with a vowel, an euphonic v is generally 
inserted between the base and the suffix in order to prevent 


hiatus, e,g , — 


E^t-anjuy he. 


But, ^-ri, she or it. 

In some of the dialects, for instance that spoken in Clumsar, 
the rule of euphony is not strictly observed, and instead of evanjuy 
evaru, we find eanju^ earn. 

A noun formed like the demonstrative pronoun on the base 
ia is sometimes used as an emphatic personal pronoun of the 
third person. It ia also used to form compound nouns of re- 
lation or state, e.g , — 

Tdnju testenjuy he said. 

But, Tdnu (or tdnune) vestenju, he himself said. 


Tdn;u {mas.) and tdri {neuter) are declined like eoanju and eri. 

The following are some examples of nouns of relation or state 
formed with idnju^ tdri : — 

Ndju tdnju, a villager. 

Vsgali tdnju, a different man, another man. 

RoH tdnju, a bad man. 
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Intbbrooativb Fbonouns. 

There are two kinds of interrogative pronouns : (1) the in- 
tiejShite, and (2) the definite. 

Indefinite interrogativee. 

The ordinary or indefinite interrogative pronouns are: — 


Imha^e 


XTmba^e 

j Whop Which? 

Omba^e 

) 

Ina 

) 

Ena 

1 WhatP 

Ana 

) 


The pronouns imha'e, umba'e^ omba*e, appear to be formed from 
the adverbial nouns of place: imba, here, in this place; 
where, in what place; efnba, there, in that place. They are used 
for rational bmngs alone. 


Declension of imba'e. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Horn. 

General Oblique^ \ 

imba^e. 

1 

OenUive^ and > 
Accuse ) 

imberie 

> Wanting. 
1 

.Poes, Absolute 

%mherdi. 

Dat^ see 1 

imher^ki. 
imheri-ki^ ^c. 

1 

J 


Imba’e, vmba'e, omba^e, are used indisoriminatoly in both num- 
bers and for both men and women. Their indefinite signification 
is apparent from the absence of separate forms to differentiate 
number and sex. 

The neuter irrational and inanimate ina, ena, ana, is formed by 
suffixing the neuter formative n to the demonstrative particles <*, e, 
a. The formative n is more abstract than the neuter formative 
r. A compound form is obtained by suffixing the particle r to 
ina, ena, ana: inari, enari, anari. 

Declension of inari. 


Korn. 

General Oblique, \ 
Genitive and | 
Ajscu*. ) 

Oaf. j 


let form 
ina. 

ina 

ina-ki. 

ina-n-ki, ^e. 


Snd form, 
inari. 

inara. 

inar{a)‘ki. 
inttr{a)-n-ki, §•«. 
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The ploTBl is wanting. The final a of iua appears to be a 
neuter plural suffix, and it is therefore plural ; the second form 
inori is singular. But whether they are singula^ or plural in their 
origin the two forme are used indiscriminately for both numbers. 

The adjectiral formative i appended to the base in, en, on, 
gives the interrogative adjective ini, eni, ani, e.g.-— 

m pado ini pada,— ytha.t is thy name, lit, what name thy 
name. 


LefiniU Intet'rogaimt, 

There is a class of words which we might call the definite 
interrogatives. They are ; — 

(t> IsU or i»te, which of these close by. 

Etti or e»te, which of those close by. 

Aati or aate, which of those further off. 

Oati or oaie, which of those furthest away. 

The generic signification of these words is—*' which particular 
oue or ones out of several,’ e.g . — 

Eatanju, which man, namely, who out of several. 

(u) lae or eae, bow much, how many, how large or small. 

This particle is used both as a definite interrogative and a 
definite demonstrative adjective. In the former case it asks for 
information, and in the latter it gives information as to number, 
quantity, or size, e.g.— 

Eae loku m&neru, bow many persons are there {de/. interrog.) 
Eae ae manerit, there sve several (d^. denma.). 

(Hi) laing, how, what kind. 

It asks for information as to kind or quality or manner, e.g . — 
lamgtinju or iaing v&ka tdnju, what kind of a man. 

When the gender suffixes are added to the particles iste, eate, 
etc., wbieh are adjectives, they become definite interrogative pro- 
nouns, or properly nouns, and are declined like the definite 
demonstrative pronouns formed on the base t, e, etc. 

The crude forms iate, eate, etc., are sometimes used without any 
variations for gender or number as a neuter definite interrogative 
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pronoun oorroBpondiug to the neuter indefinite interrogative pro* 
noun, ina, t.g.— 

V&ine vdtne ! it oomes, it comes ! 

late rdine f vhat thing comes? 

The difference between ute and ina in the above example 
would be : isle would convey the idea— I am expecting several 
things, e.(j., we are hunting and I am expecting deer and hare 
and peafowl, etc., so I ask my companion which of these is com- 
ing ; fhd would imply — I do not know what my companion 
refers to, e.g,, we are going through' a forest at dusk, and my 
companion suddenly exclaims vfiine tSine ! I ask ina ? what P 
Is it a wild animal, or a robber, or a ghost, or what P 

late, eate, etc., seem to be compounds of ise, eae, etc., and the 
base ta which, as we have seen, is employed to form nouns of 
relation. The component parts of iatanju, eatanju, etc., would bo 
iae + ta + nju, what {numler, quantity, size) man, that is, 
which man. 

Iae, eae, are both adjectives and pronouns. But when they 
are pronouns they do not add the gender suffixes, e.g , — 

Eae ae mdneru, there are several. 

Jaing in itself is an adjective and becomes a pronoun when 
compounded with the particle ta with the gender suffixes, e.g.— 

laing tanju, what kind of a man. 

ISDEFINATS FrONOVNB. 

Though Kui shows a scientifio regularity in the formation of 
Its definite demonstratives and also its definite interrogatives, it in 
very deficient in the expreesion of its indefinite pronouns, and 
has recouTse sometimes to circumlocution to state such concepts 
as anyone, someone, etc. 

The following aro some indefinite pronouns : — 

Imba^e dteka, umba^e dteka^ ambcUfi dteka^ any one, 

Imberi dteka drmui% call any one. 

Jmbaey etc., are, as we have seen, indefinite interrogative pro- 
nouns. Ateka is the conditional form of the impersonal die^ there 
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is or it is. Imha'e dfeka means literally-^who if there be, thai 
is, if there by any one {indeflniie). 

JEstanju dteka (fnasc.), estari dteka {n$vtef), some one, 

EBtani (or €Btara) dteka drmre^ call some one. 

Esianju^ eetari^ are definite interrogative pronouns and their 
literal meaning is — which one if there be, that is, if there bo 
some one. 

Ina OT ifiari diekdj anything, e.g . — 

Ina dteka nKppa tarigi idmd^ bring anything to beat with. 

Ina is the neuter of the indefinite interrogative pronoun and 
signifies what. Ina dteka means literally — what if tWe bo, that 
is, if there be anything {indefinite) » 

Elite or etdati dteka^ something, 

Este dteka dVppa tarigi idmUt^ bring something to beat with. 

Eete and eeiari are the neuter of the definite interrogative 
pronoun, and signify — which one. Eete dteka is literally — which 
one if there be, that is, if there be something* 

It will be observed that imWe dleka^ ina dteka^ are more 
indefinite than esianja dteka^ eete dteka. 

The forms inari and estari are somewhat more explicit than 
the forms ina and este respectively. 

The addition of the particle vs to the indefinite pronoun 
gives emphasis^ e,g . — 

Ina dtekave uh’ppa tarigi tamU rc, bring anything whatever 
to beat with. 

This emphatic particle re is always used in negative proposi- 
tions with a negative force, so that the proposition has really a 
double negative. This is a Dravidian characteristic, e,g . — 

Imba^e dtekave vdaUe^ no one camo. 

Vegatdnju {masc.)^ vegatdri {neuter)^ or vegalitdnju (fnaao.)^ 
regain dti {neuter.) j another one, a different one, some other one, 
some one else, e.g.— 

Vegatdnju ndrige vestenju^ some one else told me. 

Ve^a is a noun meaning different, e.g.^ vega dina^ a different 
day. V^ali is a neuter noun compounded of r^a and the 
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neuter suffix /» (or ri). Vega or vigali compounded with the base 
ta and the gender suffixes yields the indefinite pronouns, e.g , — 

VSgatdnju (masc.), vegatdri {neut,)y vegalitdnju {maac.)^ vegalt 
tdvi {neut)y a different one, another, some other. 

Indefinite Adjeetives, 

The following are some of the indefinite adjectives. They 
generally perform the functions of pronouns without taking the 
gender suffixes : — 

Deha, much, many, several. 

Ikey ikokiy kdkaiy little, few. 

OpOy more. 

OHhy all. 

JRdy one, a certain. 

Ely two, both. 

Jore (UHga)y a pair, both* 

Qonde (Uiiya)y some. 

Rd and ri are sometimes declined like the demonstrative 
pronoun formed on the base ♦, e, etc., e.g. — 

RdanjUy rdantdnju {mate ), rdariy roantdri {neuter)y Riaru 
{ma8C.)y rlavi {neuter). 

dale is sometimes compounded with the base la and declined 
like the demonstrative pronoun, e,^.— - 

Quleldru (wa«c.), yUletavi (neuter). 


Relative Pronouns. 

There are no relative pronouns in Kui. A remarkable 
oharacteristic of all the Dravidian languages is the absence of 
the relative pronoun. Its want is, however, compensated for by 
the peculiar employment of the relative or adjectival participle 
and participial noun, and the indefinite or interrogative pronoun 
in correlation with a definite demonstrative. This construction 
will be examined more fully in the chapter on the Verb. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THB VBBB. 

Functions op the Verbal root. 

In ESi the verbal root or ultimate base is not a part of 
speech in itself. It becomes a verb or a noun by the agglu- 
tination of a particle — 

JFirst, when the action or state implied in the verbal root is 
referred to some subject or agent in a proposition, by the addi- 
tion of certain particles, the compound word becomes a finite verb. 

Seeondl}/, when the action or state is expressed subjectively in 
itself, also by the addition of certain other particles, the com- 
pound word becomes a verbal noun. This verbal noun expresses 
not the abstract idea contained in the root but the act or state 
itself with certain specifications. 

Thirdly^ when the act or state is expressed as existing con 
cretely in a being or agent, by the addition of another set oi 
particles, the compound word becomes a relative or adjectival 
partieiple* 

Finite Verb. 

The finite verb in Eui is oharaoteristically Dravidian in its 
structure for it is strictly agglutinative. To the verbal root or 
theme are sufiBxed in regular order the various specifying par- 
ticles of negation, mood, and tense, together with the personal 
pronominal terminations by which gender, number, and person are 
denoted. 

(J) Voice. 

In Kui as in all the Dravidian languages there is no 
passive voice. A construction which may be called a passive voice 
is sometimes made use of by joining the infinitive of the verb 
that expresses the state or action to the indeterminate or past 
tenses of the auxiliary verb d, to be or become, in sneh 
expressions as 

Ft fdna reva One, — ^to-morrow the field will be ploughed 
Ut. to-morrow the field to plough will be. 

Kama glva ate , — the work is done, lit. to do work it was 
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This oonstruotion is properly a neuter^pmsive because the 
passive signification will not be brought out if the subject of 
the auxiliary verb is a person. 

The infinitive with the indeterminate tense of the auxiliary 
d, to be or become, is, however, more an obligatory mood than 
a passive voice, for in the expression ‘ vie tana ruva dne ’ the 
real signification is ‘to-morrow the field must be or ought to 
be ploughed.* 

As in the literary languages the passive voice may be ex- 
pressed idiomatically by the verbs tln^ to eat, pdriy to obtain, 
etc., as in the following sentences: — 

Mada tvijiy — thou wilt be beaten, lit. thou wilt eat a beat- 
ing. 

Dondo — he was punished, lit. he got punishment. 

{2) Form of the Verb. 

Affirmtilive and Neg'^tive forme. 

The affirmative form of the verb is its natural form, that is, 
the form that consists of the root or theme and the various 
specifying particles of mood and tense with the personal pronom- 
inal terminations. 

The negative form is obtained from the aflirniative form by 
inserting the negative particle a" between the root or theme, and 
the particles of mood and tense plus the personal pronominal 
terminations, e.g . — 

Gi-(n)-enjUy ho does. 

GV^ertjUi he does not. 

GUt-enjUy he did. 

Gl-a^^UenjUy he did not. 

In Tamil the particle al negatives the attributes of a thing 
and the particle il its existence. The corresponding forms in 
Krd are a* and sid respectively. The substantive verb in Kui 
is mdYiy to be or exist, and its negative is sidy not to be 
or exist. Very curiously, sid adds a* in its past tense and 
becomes a double negative, e.g.y side^ it is not, but suf a'^ey it 
was not. 
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The negative form of the verb is found in all the moods 
and tenses of the finite verb as well as in the relative parti- 
cipleS; but not in the verbal nouns^ that is, the infinitive and the 
present and past verbal participles. The latter are negatived by 
the addition of the negative substantive verb s.p., vataiaiigi^ 
for the purpose of coming ; vdva-sid’-al^^tarigij for the purposes, 
of not ooxniDg. 

Besermtive form. 

There is a peouliar form of the verb in Kui, which must be 
examined in this place. The particles kd and td are suffixed 
to some transitive verbal roots or bases to signify that the agent 
of the action is'-^brought into a oertain state and allowed to 
remain in that state. 

The particle kd denotes the intention of the agent of the action 
as regards the effect of the action, a.y.— 

Ninge — I shall beat thee. 

But, Ninge Hh^kd^t ^ — I shall beat thee and leave thee lying 
there. 

The particle td expresses the determination of the agent to do 
the action in spite of a custom or order, e,g , — 

• Ninge Hh'ty — I shall beat thee. 

But, Binge wAVd’l,— I shall boat thee whatever the consequences 
may bo. 

The particle kd is softened to gd when the verbal root or 
base ends in I or », e.g . — 

Sdtgdmuy^go away (and do not return). 

TingdmU , — eat up (and finish it). 

The Eeservative form appears to have been borrowed from the 
MOnda languages. 

(5) Mood. 

Mood is the manner in which a proposition is stated. It 
may be uttered as an amriion (indicative mood), os a command 
(imperative mood), as a condition or hypotheeie (conditional or 
subjunctive mood), as a wish or prayer (optative or concessive 
mood). 

Properly speaking, there is only one mood in Kui, namely, 
the Indicative. The forms which correspond to the Conditionat^ 
the Imperative^ etc., of other languages are really verbal compounds 
rather than moods* 
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(t) Indicative Mood. 

There is no special partiole of manner or mood oharaoterisiio 
for the purpose of expressing* an assertion or denial in Eui. 
The indicative mood form of the verb is therefore the root or 
theme pint the tense oharaoteristio and personal pronominal ter- 
minations, e.g.t from the root el, to give, we obtain «i(»), the 
indeterminate tense-form, and the past tense-form, which on 
the personal pronominal terminations being added become full verbs 
of the indioative mood as follows: — 


Indeterhinaik Terse. 


let 

^nd 

3rd 


person 


JJ 

}> 


Ist person 
^nd „ 
3rd „ 


let person 
Snd „ 
3rd „ 


1st person 
2nd „ 
3rd 


Affirmative Form. 

Singular. Plural, 


Si’-i. Si-{n)-amu. 

Si’di. Sud-eru, 

Si-{n)-e-nju (masc.). 8i-(n)~eru (mase.) 

Si-ln)-e (nent.), Si-(n)-u (neat.). 


Negative Form. 

Singular, Plural. 


... Si’-e-nu. 

... S%’-a-i. 

Sf-e-nju (masc.), 
8V-e {neute). 


Si'-e^rus 

Si'-e-ru {nia^c)» 
SV^u {neut.). 


Past Tense. 


Affirmative Form. 


Singular, 

... Sl-t^e, 

... 8 l 4 ^'\ 

... Sl-Ue-nju (masc,). 
Sut^e (neiit.). 


Plural. 

Sl-t-a^mu. 
SiUe^ru. 
SuUe^Tu (masc). 
Sl-Uu (neut,). 


Negative Form. 

Singular. 

Si-a^~Ue^nu. 

Si-a’-W. 

Si-a^4-$-nju (mdar,). 
8i^a*4^e (neuQ, 


Plural. 

Si-a'-Ua-mu. 
Si^a^ 4 ‘€^ru. 
Sua^4-e-ru (fMSO \ 
(neut.) 
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((») Imp«tative Mood, 

For the atter&Doe of a oommaad to a aeoond person the 
BufBxes mO (pht.) are added for the affirmatiTe 

form, and a’d (ting.) and (f/M.) for the ne^iiTe form to 

the verbal root or theme, e.g,-— 

Singular, Plural. 

ilnd periton ... Sl-fMfl, give thou. give you. 

2 ltd „ ... SUa'd, give not thou. 8i-aU6, give not you. 

The inolusive plural form of the indeterminate tense is often 
used as a first person plural of the imperative, e.g,’— 

Aju 8dna,—Yon and I shall go; also,— let us go. 

Aju adPa, — ^You and I shall not go; also, — let us not go. 

(tit) Conditional and Subjumtm Mood. 

A proposition in the oonditional mood expresses a fact as 

depending on a given condition. The prindpal clause is that 
which states the fact and the dependent clause is that which 
expresses the condition. 

In Kui a conditional sentence is really a simple proposition 
containing one sabject and one predicate, and the conditional 
clause is an adverbial phrase that modifies the predicate. This 
adverbial phrase is made up of the indefinite form of the verb 
in the past tenses and the suffix ki, e.g.— 

Iru kama gite-kd dau 8d\—li you work I shall go. 

Evaru kdma glte-kd dnu tdX—li they work I shall go. 

The literal meaning of gite-kd seems to be: gtte, did, and 
kd, let it be (kd, the intensive form of d, being used as a 
concessive), that is: be it that (JT, Mow, As, etc.) did. 

As the conditional mood form is not a finite verb, the 
personal pronominal terminations are not suffixed to it, and it 
remainB unaltered whatever the gender, number, and person of 
the oonditional clause may be. 

The adverbial phrase retains its force as a vmrb, and hence 
it may have a subject and if a transitive verb an object, e,g , — 

Anu kdma gite-kd deri d’l,— If I do work I diall 
become great. 
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If the subject of the conditional clause be the same as tbat 
of the principal clause, it is generally not expressed, e.g . — 

Ehengi gite-kA »&di , — then dost so thou shalt die. 

But, Inti ihengi gi(e-M dnu si’I,— If thou dost so I shall 
die. 

Adversative form of the Conditional Mood, 

Tlie adversative form of the oonditional mood ivhloh is 
expressed in English by — ‘though’, ‘although’, ‘even if,’ is made 
up by suffixing the particle vi to the oonditional mood oharao- 
teristio Aa, e.g . — 

Iru kute^kd-ve dnu «a’i, — Although you demur I shall go. 

Negative form of the Conditional Mood. 

The negative form of the conditional mood is obtained in 
the usual way by inserting the negative particle a’ between the 
root or theme and the tense characteristic, e,g . — 

JSvani kdmfi g%-a^-te-kd dnu «d’?, — ^If they be not working, 
I shall go. 


Subjunctive Mood. 

Besides the conditional mood of dependent clauses, there is 
also a subjunctive mood in Kui, which is used in the principal 
clause when an idea or imaginary contingency (Subjunctive 
Mood) is expressed instead of a positive or negative fact 
(1 ndicative Mood). 

The subjunctive mood is formed by joining the present cr 
past verbal participle that expresses the idea or imaginary con- 
tingency to the indeterminate tense of the verb rfa, to continue, 
and appending tho expletive md or mare, e.g . — 

Evaru kdma gti^se-kd dnu sdja rfa’i iwd,— If they had 
been working, I might have gone (a pure imaginary 
contingency). 

(iv) Optative and Precaiive or Concessive Mood. 

The optative mood implies that the speaker expresses a wish 
or desire, and the precative or concessive mood that he asks or 
grants a favour or concession. 
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The optative and {moative mood ii f<mned by joining the 
infinitive, or nonn, whioh ezpreaaea the wish or desire the speaker 
utters, or the favour or oonoessioh he asks or grants, to the partiole 
Jta, which becomes the base of an appellative verb. This appella* 
tive verb formed on the base ia indicates the person or thing 
affected by the wish of the speaker or by the favour he asks 
or grants, e.fif.-— 

Ofva idnu, let me do—it is the desire of the qpeaker 
namely, myself, to do ; and the first person ianu indi* 
oates that my wish is that I do. 

OlM iadi, mayest thou do— it is my desire that tiou do. 

OiM kdn/u, may he do— it is my desire that Ae do. 

Negative form of the Optative ana Preeafive Mood, 

The negative form is obtained by prefixing the negative 
particles to the appellative verb formed on the base kd, e.g.— 

Qiva may he not do. 

The expletives md and mdre are added to the optative and 
preoative mood form to signify that the wish or desire is un> 
attainable, or that the favour or oonoession is not likely to be 
granted, or that the prayer has been previously refused, etc. 

The following examples will show the difference in meaning 
of an expression with and without the addition of the expletives 
md and mdre:— 

Ndju ki edlva ktfnw,— let me go to my village (I do not 
want to stay longer— it is my wish to go home). 

N^ja ki edlta kdnu would that I had gone to my 

village (for some reason I did not go— 1 oannot go 
now — or it would be useless my going now). 

Pdla iinha kdt\fa , — let him eat his rioe (I wish him to eat 
his rioe— please let him eat). 

Pdh tlnba kdt^'u mdre,— would that he had eaten his 
rioe (I asked yon to let him eat his rioe; 1 left it 
here ; and now the dog has eaten it up). 

The addition of the emphasised or specialised form of the 
infinitive of d, to be or become, immely, dppttf to the noon 
alters its meaning, e.p.— 

Diri let me be big. 

But, Deri dppa kdnu, let me become Ing. 


B 
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The oharaoteristio Dravidian law of hardening and doubling 
the sonant to its oorresponding surd is seen very dearly in the 
following example : — 

Vdva kddi me{re,~would that thou hadst oome. 

Vdppa k&tti why didst thou not come (a reproach). 

The optative and prooative mood is sometimes used instead 
of the subjunctive, e,g — 

Anu e&lva kdnn mdre dja dUne md^ — If 1 had gone it 
might have taken place. 

Anu sdja se^kd dja dune md^ — If I had gone it might 
have taken place. 

But there is a diSerence in meaning between the two 
expreBsions: the idea of the first is — ^I regret I did not go, 
for who knows if I had gone it might have taken place ; and 
of the secoud — the taking place of the event was contingent on 
my going. 

Tense. 

Formation of Tome. 

In Kui, as in all the Agglutinative languages, the action or 
state implied in the verbal root may be specified in respect to 
its occurrence in time by the suffixing to the root or base of a 
temporal particle or teuse oharaoteristio. 

The tense-form, that is, the verbal root or base with the 
additional rpccifying particle of time, is the stem on which 

verbs as well as the relative participles and participial nouns are 

formed. 

It is necessary to note here that there is a class of verbal 
roots ending in a consonant that insert the particle t between 
the root or base and the tense characteristic, pag^ to 

divide; present tense-form pag-un; past tense-form pag-Ut. This 
particle i is not found in the verbal nouns, e.g.^ pag^a^ to 

divide; pag-i^ dividing; pag-a^ divided; nor is it found in the 
imperative mood, nor in the negative form of the verb in the 
indicative mood. 

Temee of the Verb. 

There are two kinds of tenses; the primary or simple tenses 
and the compound tenses* 
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Primary or Simpk Tenses. 

There are two primary tenses: a vague indeterminate tense 
implying the future as well as the present and the past (the 
aorist of Telugu grammarians), and a past which signifies an 
action or state as simply past without any further specification. 


Indeterminate Tense. 


The indeterminate tense is used (i) to express the future, 
(ii) to state general principles or universal truths, and (fVi) to 
point out customs and habits not yet extinct, as well as regularly 
recurring actions and events, s.^.— - 

Anu sa% — I shall go (futurity). 

Ispor amarige meKne^ — Qod sees us {^nivereal truth). 

Paherita kdma ginenju^ — ^he works on the road (it is hie 
regular occupation). 

There is no special tense oharacteristio for the indeterminate 
tense, and the bare root or theme is the tense-form. However, 
there is a peculiarity which must be noticed here: the first person 
plural and the third person singular and plural of tho affirmative 
form of the verb, but not the negative are formed on a theme 
that ends in n — ^the relative participial theme, gi, to do ; 

gUn-amUj we do ; gi-n-e^ it does ; gl-n^Uy they (neut.) do, It 
seems also as if the first person singular of the affirmative form 
of the verb is formed on the same theme in ti, e.g.^ g%\ I do, 
appears to be pronounced sometimes as g%\ that is, tho 

nasal being thrown back on the preceding vowel according to 
rule when tho stopped sound — * occurs. 

The absence of a particle denotative of time in the inde- 
terminate tense-form is well calculated to imply that the action 
or state signified by the verbal root holds good of the future 
as well as the present and the past. 

Another peculiarity must also be noticed. In the negative 
form of the indeterminate tense the negative particle dis* 

appears and only the stopped sound-—’ is added to the theme, 

0.9.^ 

Gl^enUj I do not. 

thou doest not. 

Ql*enjuj he does not. 

Os’Si she or it does not, eto. 


k2 
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Pa$t Tense. 

The past tense represents the action or state signified by 
the verbal root as haviog taken place without any reference to 
the time of our speaking, e.ff . — 

7na What did he sayP 

It is also used to express (i) events that have just hap- 
pened, and (t'O past actions that have an abiding effect, «.p.— 

2^se , — have eaten. 

Ndi mida My child is dead. 

The tense characteristic of the past tense is t (or t^, and in 
a few oases « (or s*), e.g . — 

Root or hose. Past tense-form. 

come td-t. 

mdn, be or exist md~s. 


As far as I have been able to gather, the following ' are 
the only verbs that form their past tense in « ; — 


Boot or theme, 
mdn, to be or exist. 
tin, to eat. 

^fl», to know. 
vm, to bear. 
in, to say. 


Past tense-form, 
md-s. 
n-s. 
pO-s. 
ti-s. 
is. 


Also, sdl, to go, an irregular verb, which has sd-s. 

It should be noted that although the nasal is inherent in 
the root of mdn, tin, etc., it disappears in the past tense-forms, 
mds, tis, eto. 


The final / of sdi disappears in the indicative mood, but it 
is found in the imperative mood and in the negative form of 
the verb ; it is also found in the infinitive, but not in the verbal 
participles. Its past tense-form sds disting[uishes it from the 
past tense-form sdt of the regular verb sd, to die. 


Compound Tenses. 

There are four compound tenses in Eui: — 


Present Definite. 

The present definite is formed of the indeterminate tense of 
m&n, to be or exist, or si4, not to be or exist, and the present 
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participle. It expresses the action of the verb as going on at 
the present moment, ».g.— 

Iru kihH «kliyi»ni itm iwwa,— You are playing hnt 

ve are dying. 


Imper/eet. 

The imperfect is formed of the past tense of tnkn or ai4 

and the present participle. It expresses the action as going on 
in some past time not then finished, s.p.— ■ 

Hdkuri Uifd dog and a cock wore 

friends, Ut. a dog and a cock were catching friend. 

The imperfect is also used to express customs and habits 
that prevailed at a past time as well as recurring actions and 
events that took place in past time, e.p.— 

Parba dim g&nina Idkuni mOspi mdsamu, — ^In former times 
we buried a human being, lit. in former days we 

were burying a human being. 

Perfect. 

The perfect is formed of the indeterminate tense of mdn or 
$id and the past participle. It implies that the action is com- 
pleted and the effect is still continuing, e.g . — 

Peniika dla mdneru, — Crowds have gathered together (and 
are still here), AY. crowds have fallen. 

Plu erfed. 

The pluperfect is formed of the past tense of tndn or 

and the past verbal participle. It implies that the action was 

completed before some other past act, e.g.— 

Priki gOfani dh'ppatangi tdeenju, pnki gdfani pit^fa tenjUf — 
TT a went to catch the thief, but the thief bad run 
away. 

A shortened form of the substantive verb ff«l» is generally 
used in the compound tenses ; it is obtained by eliding the first 
syllable, e.g.-— 

Qippki nji for gippki mdryit thou ait doing. 

Besides the four compound tenses there are two other tenses 
that are formed of the present and past tenses of the verb dd 
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to ooutinue, and the present verbal participle, which may be 
called the present and past continuative tenses respectively:— 

Present Continvative. 

The present continuative tense denotes that the action is 
being continued at the present time, e.g , — 

Ni mdno inarki i bogari glppki dUdi ^ — Why doest thou 
persist in this spite, lit, why doest thou continue doing 
in thy mind this spite. 

Past Continuative. 

The past continuatire tense denotes that the action was 
being continued at some past time, e.g . — 

Karma dina dinaki kama glppki date , — The spider worke 
daily, lit. the spider oontinued working day to day. 

It is also used to express a habit or custom in the 
past, — 

Kdi ddda hahaia Idh’ppi eava krd^di vlppki date , — I used to 
kill tigers when I was staying with my brother. 


( 5 ) Gender, Number and Person, 

The personal pronominal terminations by which the gender, 
number, and person of the verb are expressed in Kui are 
suffixed to the verbal theme in the same way as in the literary 
Dravidian languages. In some oases they have been so influenced 
by the primary root that they have shrunk into mere desinences 
and cannot be easily recognised in their modifled shape. 

The tense-form as wo have seen performs two functions : 
(i) that of the finite verb, and (tt) that of the relative or adjeo« 
tivai participle. 

The tense-form becomes a finite verb when the action or state 
implied in the verbal root is referred to some subject or agent 
in a proposition. The reference is made by suffixing the proper 
personal pronominal termination to the tense-form so as to make 
it agree with the subject of the proposition. 
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The following are the personal pronominal terminations of 
the affirmative and negative forms of the verb in the Indeterminate 
and past primary tenses of the Indioative mood : — 


Affibmativb Form. 

Indeterminate Tenee. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Ut person ... — I or i. 


2nd 

Srd 



— {iiC)*e^njn (mase.) 

— («)-e (neuL) 


— (n)*amu. 

— (nj^aju (inrl. plu.), 

— - d»eru. 

^j-eru. 

— (n)-s-r«i (mass.). 

— («)-** (neui.). 


Past Tense. 


Isi person 
2nd 
Srd 


99 

»» 


Singular. 


... — 2 or e. 

... — I. 

— e-nju (mate.), 

— « (neu.). 


Plurtd. 

f — amu. 

— a (inet. plu), 

— eru. 

i — e~ru (mate.). 
— u (neu.). 


Nboatitb Form. 

Indeterminate Tense. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


let person ... — enu. 




Srd 


99 


— e-Hfu (mase.) 

— e (neu.) 


f — amu. 

— atu (inel. plu ), 
— eru, 

e^ra (mate.) 

— u (neu.). 


Past Tense. 

Singular. 

let person ... — enu. 

Snd II ... I. 

Srd f — (mate.). 

9ra ,1 ... I 


Plural. 

. — amu. 

I — atu (inel. plu.). 
— eru, 

f — e-ru (mate,). 

— u (neu.). 
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It should be noted: — 

(0 that the neuter of the third person is different in form 
from what we have called the neuter gender-suffixes of the noun 
and the personal pronouns of the third person. In fact in the 
angular it appears to be an indefinite form,— that is, the form 
that does not denote either gender, number, or person. This 
indefinite form of the verb is used, as we have seen, in the 
conditional mood wbaterer the gender, number, and person of 
the verb may be ; 

(n) that in the negative form of the indeterminate tense, the 
particle d or /, which appears to be a pronominal fragment, 
disappears ; 

(ni) that in the first person singular of the indeterminate and past 
tenses of the affirmative form of the verb the personal pronom- 
inal termination t and e respectively seem to contain a nasal 
for they are pronounced so sometimes, and the desinences ate 
therefore really ! and B which would be contractions of dnu; 

(iv) that the first person plural of the indeterminate tense of the 
affirmative form of the verb is identically the same in form as 
the first person plural of the appellative verb, e.g,, gun-amu,-~vr9 
do, as well as, — we who do. This is a well-known character- 
istio of the literary Dravidian languages. 

Vebbal Nouns. 

There are three regularly formed verbal nouns in Eui. One 
of them has the force of the infinitive, and the other two of 
the present and past verbal partioiples respectively. 

The verbal nouns are formed by the addition of a specifying 
particle to the verbal root or theme. The formation from the 
verbal root seems to be the exception rather than the rule. 
The theme on which verbal nouns are formed is the root plus 
the formatives c or i or pp for the infinitive, and the form- 
ative k or its euphonic equivalents s or j sometimes alone or 
BometimeB in combination with the formatives o or 6 or pp for 
the present and past verbal partioiples. 

A glance at the list of typical verbs given at the end of the 
section will show the peculiar shapes these format! res assume 
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either singly or in their oomhinations in the different classes of 
Terhs 


(i) Ihe Infinitm. 

The infinitive is formed hy the addition of the snfflx a to 
the root or theme, e.g — 


Root, 

Formatite. 

Suffix. 

pdnrf- 

— 

to seod. 

plnj- 

— 

a, to run awaj. 

lak- 

— 

Up to worship. 

gi- 

p- 

09 to do. 


p- 

09 to give 

vd* 

p- 

09 to oome. 

tln^ 

b. 

09 to eat. 

fiw- 


to drink. 

mdn^ 

b- 

09 to be or eiist. 


pp. 

09 to see. 

m- 

pp. 

0, to show. 

iU- 

pp- 

09 to feed. 


In aooordanoe with the oharacteristio Dravidian law, the 
sonants v and b are doubled and hardened to their corresponding 
snrd pp in certain instances. The difference in nee between the 
sonant and surd appears to be due in the first instance to 

euphony alone. But the hard form is employed in certain con- 
nections, as we have seen, (or the purpose of emphasu or 

specialisation. 

The principal rules to be observed in the ordinary use of the 
soft or hard form of the formative are: — 

(»■) When the root ends in the abrupt chocked sound, the 
r is generally hardened to pp, eg., tnih'ppa, to 

see; wh’ppa, to beat; but uh’va, to plant. 

(») When the root ends in a nasal, the soft form b is 
generally used instead of the soft form v., t.g,, 
tinha, to eat; unba, to drink; but inja, to say; 
pdnppa, to send. 

(lit) When the root ends in s the hard form pp is gen- 
erally used, e.g., mppa, to speak ; tbtppa, to drow. 
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(ip) When the root ends in g the soft form h is generally 
used, and the final consonant and the fortnativa 
change places, e.g.^ ndg gives nObga, 'to wash; iOg 
gives tbbga, to kick. 

(e) When the root ends in k the hard form pp is generally 
used, and the final consonant and the formative 
change places, e.g., kdk, to sit, kbppka; kak, to 
laugh, kdppka ; lek, to break, hppka ; dik, to kill, 
dippka, 

(pi) Some verbs ending in k or adding a k in the [indeter* 
minate or past tense retain the k for the infinitive, 
e.g, nip or nipk, to save, nipka; bre or brek, to 
carry on the shoulder, breka. 

As Kui is not a cultivated language the rules I have tried to 
formulate are not strictly observed. For instance in Tamil the 
rule is for the formative to be soft p after I I and r r ; but 
in Kui the infinitive of pel, to pull, is velba and not pclpa ; of 
nil, to stand, nilppa and not nilva; of ur, to drink, dr, to call, 
tnur, to out up, kdr, to dig, urppa, drppa, m&rppa, kdrppa, 
instead of urva, etc. 

The use of the hard form of the particle for the purpose of 
emphasis or specialisation has already been examined in tbe sec- 
tion on Gender. The following illustration is repeated : — 

1 say to a servant, *Kdma gica iarigi ndjutari drkamd, — go 
call the villagers to work’; not hearing me distinctly, 
he asks ' inatarigi, for what P * I reply impatiently,— 
* Kdtna glppka tartgi, to work and for what else do 
you think you dunderhead.’ 

The infinitive behaves like a noun, inasmuch as it takes the 
case-suffixes ki and tadgi, especially with verbs of motion, but 
it is not regularly declined nor has it a plural, e.g . — 

Sate lote tinba nigi a\ — ^it is not good to eat frequently 
(nominatite). 

Ndknri ilnbaki gdppki nenju , — the dog he runs to the feast 
(datipe). 

Pala tinba tadgi drkamd,— -go call him to eat rice (datipe). 
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The doable funoiion of the infinitive as a noun and as a 
verb is seen in the following examples:— 

(i) Noun : Ndi ttnba tarigi oitfe, — ^There is no more food 
for me, lit. for ray eating there is not. 

(it) Verb with a eubjeet: Amt tlnba tatfgi ei^e, — ^There is 
no eatable thing for me, lit. I to eat there is not. 
(Hi) Verb with an aeeueative : NSrige tlnba tarigi ei^e, — ^There 
is no evil spirit (or animal) to eat me, Ut. there is 
nothing to eat me. 

The negative form of the infinite is used in an idiomatio 
way as a finite verb in replying to a question, e.g . — 

Vatenju gina'ef Has he oomeP— reply: a’e vhva ai^e, instead 
of vha’ienju, No, he has not oome. 

(S) Verbal Participles. 

Two of the verbal nouns have the force of a present and a 
past verbal participle respectively :— 

PBBsRNr Yerbal Participle. 

The formation of the present verbal partioiple appears to be 
analogous to that of the infinitive. A suffix i is added to the 
verbal root or theme, e.g . — 


ROOtn 

Formative, 

Suffix. 

pdn^* 

a- 

ig Bending. 

plnj^ 

a- 

t, running away. 

Idk^ 

a- 

t, worshipping. 

gu 

ppk- 

doing. 

#1- 

ppk- 

1, giving. 

ra- 

— 

1, coming. 

tln^ 

J- 

t| eating. 

dif« 

b. 

tg drinking. 

mdn^ 

/- 

fi being or eiuting. 

mih^- 

pp. 

i, seeing. 

m- 

PP' 

jg Bhowing. 

tu- 

PP‘ 

fg feeding. 


The particles that form the theme of the present verbal parti* 
oiple take such fantastio shapes (vide the list of typical verbs at 
the end of the seetion) that all attempts to reduce their formation 
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to definite rules have proved unsnooeesful. Sometimes two forms 
are found : for instance the ordinary present verbal participle of 
ri, to cry, is rlki, but rlppki appears in the Obinna Kim4i dialect ; 
again the ordinary form of kak, to laugh, is kappki, and of kdk, 
to sit, is kdppki, but koki and kdki also occur. 

Fast Verbal Participle. 


The 

genesis of 

the past verbal participle is as obscure as that 

of the 

present Terbal participle. 

The past verbal participle is 

formed 

by adding 

the suffix a to 

the 

root or theme, e.g, — 


Boot. 

Ibrinativeo 


Suffix, 


pdnd~ 

— 

a , 

having sent. 


pinj- 

/- 

a , 

„ run away. 


Idk. 

k* 

« , 

„ worshipped. 


gu 

— 

f 

,, done. 


Sh 

— 

a , 

„ given. 


vd" 

>- 

» 

„ come. 


fin* 

y- 

« 1 

„ eaten. 


un* 


a , 

„ drunk. 


mdn* 

>- 


„ been or existed. 



h* 


,, seen. 


fda* 

s- 

« f 

„ shown. 


as- 

s • 


„ fed. 

When the root 

ends in j or s 

or 

sometimes in k the final 


consonant appears to be doubled to form the theme of the past 
verbal participle, e.g., pinj\ to run away, pinjja ; aj , to fear, ajfa. 
Some roots ending in h* distinctly add another A, e.g., mih*, to 
see, niek'ha; Uh’, to beat, ah' ha. Some roots ending in k add 
s, e.g , kdk ; to laugh, k<Ata ; kdk, to sit, koksa. 

The past verbal participle in Kui sometimes forms the base 
of a finite verb which is generally used in the first person singular 
and is indeterminate in respect to time. This finite verb conveys 
a signification different from that of the parent verb as the 

following examples will show: — 

From the root vris, to write, lit. to scratch, we get mst’f, 
I write; and from the theme vrisa, having written, we 

get vriaa'i, I shall write up. Similarly, ei’i, I shall 

give ; eia’I, I shall give away ; I shall speak ; 

tusa’i, I shall speak for or intercede. 
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This finite verb formed on the pMt Terbal pattioipial theme 
may he compared with the reeervaiire form of the verb in kd 
and td. 

The present and past verbal partioiples are used alone as 
adverbs. Their additional fnnoUon is to form the compound 
tenses. 

The present verbal participle alone or mote often repeated 
has the force of an adverb, e,g . — 

Joppi jdppi kopphi tetyUf — He was sitting watching. 

The past verbal participle is used in the characteristic Dravidian 
way to connect sentences or clauses together so that the necessity 
for the copulative conjunction ‘and’ is done away with, e.g.— 

J4vki adlma, sdjjami tambSaani drma, draanai ndi bahatani 
tdmd , — Qo to the house and call my brother and bring 
him to me. 

When used as a conjunctive participle, the past verbal parti- 
ciple invariably suffixes the particles na-i, na-i-ka or naaya. These 
paTti»l»» appear to be the relative participle of the verb d, to 
be or become, in the oblique case, and the effect of their union 
with the past verbal participle is to convert it into an adverb 
{vide chapter on the Adverb): — 


List op Typical Verbs. 


Boot. 

Brea, participle. Boat participie. 

Infinitiva. 

s!, give, 

sl-ppki, 

si*a. 

sl-va. 

gi, db. 

gl-ppki. 

gi-»* 

gi-va. 

ri, erg, 

ri-ki. 

rl-a, 

ri-va. 

nff, batka, 

mi'ki. 

ml-a, 

mi-va. 

di, /aU, 

dMd, 

dl*a, 

di-va. 

v&, come, 

v4-i. 

vR-ja, 

T&-va. 

B&, die, 

8&-i, 

eft-ja, 

s&-va. 

&, ieeome, 

ft-i. 

ft-ja. 

&>va. 

ku, deny, 

ku-i, 

ku-af 

kU'Va. 

ru, plough, 

ru-i. 

ru>a, 

ru-va. 

do, aleep. 

do-ppi. 

do*sa. 

dO'ppa. 

ja, teant. 

ja-ppi, 

ja^a. 

ja-ppa. 

&r, cry out, 

te-ppi, 

ftr>ta. 

Ar-ppo. 
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Bool. 

Pm. participb. 

Poet participh. 

InflnitiveB. 

uh’, heat. 

uh’ppi, 

uh’ha, 

uh’ppa 

toh’, tie up, 

toh’ppi, 

toh’ha, 

toh’ppa. 

meli’, see. 

mch’ppi 

meh’ha, 

meh’ppa, 

peh’, drive away, peh’i. 

peh’ha, 

peh’a. 

gCh’ rww, 

guh’i, 

guh’ha, 

guh’a. 

ves, apcflA:, 

vea-ppi, 

ves-sa, 

ves-ppa. 

tos, %hou> 1 

tos-ppi, 

toB-sa, 

tos-ppa. 

tis, feed^ 

tis-ppi, 

tis-sa, 

tis-ppa. 

tin, eat^ 

tin-ji, 

tin-ja, 

tin-ba. 

pun, know^ 

pun-ji, 

pun-ja, 

pun^ba. 

m&n, exiBt^ 

mSn-ji, 

mAu-ja, 

mAn-ba. 

vaj, cook^ 


vaj.ja, 

vaj.ja. 

aj, fear. 

aj-ji, 

aj-ja, 

aj-ja. 

kak, laugh. 

kd»pp»kt, 

kAk-sa, 

kd-pp-ka. 

kok, 

kd-pp-ki, 

kok«sa, 

kd^pp^ka. 

lek, break. 

le-pp-ki, 

lek-sa, 

lepp^ka. 

nog, waeh. 

nd-b-gi. 

nog-jo, 

nd-b-ga. 

togi kick. 

td^b^gi, 

16g-ja, 

io^^b-ega. 

un, drink, 

un-bi, 

un-ja, 

un*ba« 

vel, pull. 

vel-bi, 

vel-ja, 

vel-ba, 

sol, enter, 

eol-bi, 

sol-ja. 

6ol-ba. 

pAn, obtain, 

pan-ppi, 

pAn-a, 

pAn-ppa, 

mu, be able, 

mii-ppi, 

mu-a, 

mu-ppa. 

ad, be tcillinij, 

ad-i, 

ad-a, 

ad-a. 

tond, begin. 

toijid-if 

tond-a, 

to^d-a. 

kdd, buy, 

ko(l-ai, 

kdcl-a, 

kod-a. 

pan4, eend, 

paud-ai, 

papd-a, 

pApd-a. 

pund, meet, 

pund-ai, 

pu^id-a, 

pupd-a. 

tak, walk. 

tak-ai, 

tak-ka, 

tak-u. 

mask, change, 

mask-ai, 

mask-ka, 

mask-a. 


Relative or Adjectival Participle, 

A marked oharacteristio of the Dravidian languages [is the 
absence of the relative pronoun. Its want is supplied by the 
relative or adjectival participle and the noun derived from it. 

The difiEerenoe between the relative and the verbal patticiple 
is in this: the relative participle expresses the act or state implied 
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in the verbal root as in a being or agent, whereas the verbal 
participle expresses the same act or state in itself, 4.p.— 

Oini {pres. rel. part.), the doing (something), namely, 
the one that does; gi-ti (past rel. part.), the 
did (something), namely, the one that did; 
glppki ( pres, verbal part.), the (act of) doing; gia 
(past verbal part.) the (act of) having done. 

There are two primary relative participles in Eui: (i) the 
indeterminate tense participle in ni, and (ii) the past tense 
participle in ^t. A combination of the tno verbal participles with 
the relative participles of the substantive verb md», to he or exist, 
and its negative sid, not to be or not to exist yields relative 
participles of all the compound tenses, e.g . — 

Indeterminate tense: vdni loku, the man that comes, lit. the 
come-man. 

Past tense: vdti loku, the man that came, lit, the oame> 
man. 

Pres, definite: vdi ni loku, the man that is coming, lit. the 
iS'Coming-man. 

Past Imperfect: vdi si loku, the man that was coming, tit. 
the was'ooming-man. 

Perfect: v6ja ni loku, the man that has come, lit. the has* 
come*man. 

Pluperfect : vdja si l6ku, the man that had come, lit. 
the had-come-mon. 

The formation of the relative participle is analogous to that 
of the adjective, namely, by the suffixing of the adjectival for- 
mative * to the tense-form and miAing it n qualitative, e.g. 
from the indeterminate tense-form v&{n) we get the com- 

ing- (something), and from the past tense-form vdt wo get vdt-i, 
the came- (something) ; similarly from tndn are obtained the 
indeterminate tense participle mdn{n)-i, the exi8ting-(Bomething) and 
the past tense participle mds^i, the exi8ted-(something). 

It will be observed that a nasal is inserted between the in- 
determinate tense-form which is the root or theme of the verb 
and the adjectival formative. It is not a tense oharaoteristic^ but 
an euphonic particle, for, as we have seen, there is no, tense 
charaoteristio for the indeterminate tense-ferm. 
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The negative forma of the relative participle are obtained bj 
inserting: (t) the negative particle a* between the root or theme 
and the tense diaraoteristio plut the adjectival formative i for the 
primary tenses, e.g., gun~i loku, the man that does; 0i>a’*n>i /die, 
the TWftn that does not; gi-t’i loku, the man that did; 

I6ku, the man that did not; and (it) by using the negative 
for the compound teases, e.g , gippki ni l6ku, the man that is do* 
ing; gippki sida’ni Idku, the man that is not doing. 

We saw in the fiuite verb that the third person singular and 
plural, indeterminate tense, indicative mood, of the affirmative form 
of the verb is formed on a base in n, and that the nasal is not 
found in the corresponding negative form of the verb. It is to 
be noted that the n appears in both the affirmative and negative 
forms of the relative participle in the indeterminate tense. 

As the negative of the substantive verb man, to be or exist* 
is tid, not to be, not to exist, the negative of mdnn-i, mdx-d 
is »fd-a*-ni, tid-a’~ti. The forms tid-^'-ni, sid-a'-ti, are double 
negatives. 

Although the relative participle has the form of an adjective 
it retains its inherent force as a verb ; and it may therefore 
have a subject, and if a transitive verb also a direct object ; it 
may even sometimes be modified by an adverb. 

The following examples will show the manner in which relative 
dauses ore rendered in Kui by the relative participle 

Nominative case: JStanju v^k’ha ni krag^i , — ^The tiger which 
he has killed, lit. the he-has-killed tiger. 

Accusative case : Evani wA’ha ni krtfarf*,— The tiger which 
has killed him, lit. the him-bas-killed tiger. 

Genitive case : Aba aOti kdganju , — The boy whose father 
is dead, lit. the father-is*dead boy. 

Dative case : Evanju vt^'ani The house to which he 
has come, lit. the he>has*oome-to house. 

Ablative case: Anu vie mrdh'nu krOaa m k&re , — ^The knifa 
with which 1 out the tree yesterday, lit. the Dyester- 
day-have — out-tree*with knife. 

Locative case: Anu vile data st ttfu,— The house in which 
I had slept formerly, lit, the I-had*{ormerly*Blept*in 
house. 
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InteroOTirse with, the XTriyas, whose oonstrootion as regards the 
relative olanse is so radically differeut £rom that of the Kaadhs, has 
influenoed the latter in their mode of thought to a certain extent, 
so that, with the exception of the vnldest tracts to which Uriya 
has not yet penetrated, the Eandhs freqnently use the indefinite or 
interrogative pronouns in correlation with definite demonstratives 
or they split up the relative proposition into question and answer, 
instead of employing the characteristic Dravidian idiom of the 
relative participle, e.ff . — 

Correlation of interrogntwe ( nenju evani arkamU,- Go 

and definite demonstrative j call the man that is going, lit. 
pronouns, C jg going, go call him. 

The more idiomatic rendering would be: — 

Styinani arkama,-^o call the one that is going. 

Bvani krart^i viWha ne gina'e, krdi^» 
diti vih*ppa taitgi sdna, — Ijet us go 
and shoot the tiger that has killed 
him, tit. has not a tiger killed 
him, let us go to shoot the tiger. 

The relative participial construction would be:— 

Evani veh'hani kratpiiti vlh'ppataitgi sdm, — Let us go to shoot 
the him-has-killed tiger. 

Appellativb Verbs. 

There is a class of words in tbo Dravidian languages that ore 
oalled appellative verbs. They are formed by suffixing the per- 
sonal pronominal terminations to a noun or adjective. The appel- 
lative verbs are conjugated through every number and person, but 
they are restricted to indeterminate time, or properly to no time 
at all, as tbo idea of time is excluded from them. 

In Kui the appellative verb is constructed in the same way as 
in the other Dravidian languages, but the personal pronominal ter- 
minations are not identically tho same in form as those of the 
finite verb. 

r 


Relative proposition split up 
into question and answer 


I 

1 
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The follomng are the personal pronominal terminations of 
the appeUative verh:— • 

Singular. Plural. 


lit person ... aim 



amu, 

aau (inol. plu.). 

aderu. 

aieru. 

aru (ntase.). 
avi (neu.). 


Anu neganu, 1 am good, 
inu nSgatif thou art good. 
eoanju niganju^ he is good. 
eri negari^ she or it is good. 


It vill be observed the appellative verb in the third person 
s identical in form vrith the appellative noun. Neganfu would 
therefore mean (t) the good man or good boy (appellative noun), 

and (ii) he is a good man or a good boy (appellative verb). 

The appellative verbs in the first and second persons may also 
be used as appellative nouns of those persons : accordingly 

neganu means (t) 1 the good man {appellative noun) and (ii) I 
am good (appellative verb ) ; and negati (i) thou the good man 
(appellative noun), and (tt) thou art good (appellative verb). 

Sometimes the personal pronominal terminations are su6Bxed 
to the inflexional base in n of the noun. This is the more 
common form for the second person singular and plural of the 
appellative noun, and is^ as 'we have seen, the idiomatic way of 
expressing the vooative case, e.g . — 

£ nega-n-ti, O thou good man. 

Sometimes the particles n-te (n being the inflexional base 

partide) are inserted between the noun or adjective and the 
personal pronominal terminations for the first and third persons, 
e.g.— 

Anu kae-n-te-nu, I am a Eui. 

Inu kOe^n-U, thou art a Eui. 

Evanju kue~n-te-nju, he is a Eui. 

Eri kOe-n^e^ri, she is a EuL 

This form is uncommon in the third person. 
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The plural may also take the following' form 

Jmu kei-nga-p-^-amu, or kni^a-n-^mu, 

Ifu kUi~ttifa-^-eru, or k&i-nga^n^m. 

Etttru k(U-^a^ff’4^ru, or kni^gthn-tru. 

The neuter kaMga-^-eti or htii-nga^n-evi for women does not 
seem to be used. 

The relatiTe or sdjeotivid participial noun is conjugated like 
an appellatiTe Terb, and appears in both numbers and the three 
persons as well as in all the tenses of the verb, e.g . — 


Frxsent 

Singular, 

Oinanu, I who do. 

Oinati or Gftnanti, thou 
who doest. 

Oinatyu, he who does. 
Oinari, she or it who does. 


Tbmsb. 

Plural. 

Ornarnu, we who do. 
Qinataru or Oimuttru, you 
who do. 

OinarUf they who do. 
Oinavif they who do. 


Singular. 


Past Tbmsb. 


Plural. 


QUam, I who did. 

Qitati or Qitanti^ thou 
who didst. 

OUanju, he who did. 

O^ari, she or it who did, &o. 


QllamUf wo who did. 
OUaUru or 0%tanteru, you 
who did. 

Qilaru, they who did. 
OUavi, they who did, &o. 


The infinitire of the verb is used as an adjeotive and oom* 
pounded with the appellative norm formed on the word gdpa to 
express a meaning that is somewhat different from that of the 


verbal root," e.g.— 

POnba gOtanti, O thou dever fellow. 
But, P&nanti, O thou who knowest. 


Veebat. Dertvateb OB Derivative Nouns. 

•w 

These have already been oonsidered in the Introduotioni They 
are f<Kmed in various ways:— > 

(1) By the addition of a formative to the verbal root, e.g.-^ 
ko-mbo, a sept, from the root Ac, to out. 
veJ-gUf fuel, from the root vaj^ to cook. 
pangeni, plank, from the root paq, te divide. 

r2 
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(3) By the inflmtiTe of iihe verb, 
a feasty IH, to feed. 
iimiba, a feast, lU. to eat. 

(3) By the infimtive of two synonymoos Terbs, 

tah'ppa Icosppa, aseault, lU, to beat, to kill. 

(4) By the preseot participle and infinitiTe of the yerb, 

e.g.— 

vetppi ves^ta, conversation, lit. sayiny to say. 



AfiVHHBS. 


OHAPTBBV. 

THE ADVEBBS. 

The adverb is formed in praotioally the aame way as the 
adjective from noons and verbs. 

(1) Nouns of quality or relation in the nominative, dative, 
ablative, or locative case are used os adverbs. They are placed 
before the verb they modify. Sometimes they are preceded by 
another noun which qualiSes them. These adverbs may be 
divided into:— 

(0 Adverbs of place, t.g . — 

Imha^ here; tmSctc, in this place. 

Emha^ there; «mbata, in that place. 

Umha, where umbata, in what place. 

Imbanki, hither, to this place. 

Embanki, thither, to that place. 

Umbanki, whither, to what place. 

Jmbaieka, hence, from this place. 

Embafeka, ihenoe, from that place. 

Umbai$ka, whence, from what place. 

These series of adverbs are formed with much symmetry from 
the demonstrative particles i, e, u, as bases with the common 
Dravidian formative fni as a sufBz, and the compound words 
become nouns of place. 

Some other adverbs of place are;— 

8e^f above; teif^ota, in the plaoe above; u^kit 
to the place above ; t&f^ieka, from the place 
above. 

Ee^, below, etc. 

LaU, inside, eto. 

F«’o, ve'oii, veto, after (in place), etc. 

Jne, this side, eto. 

Em, that side, etc. 
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A oorielatiTe adverHal olatue ci place is rendered by the 
relatiTe or adjeotival participle with the noun baha, place (vide 
the subordinate dause in Part III). 

(*0 Adverbs of time, e.ff . — 


Eee veh, whom 
Idah, now. 

Eteka, ever. 

Eeekave, never. 

Vekf before. 

Pwba diua, formerly. 

Da’tt, da*U‘kit after (in time). 
Neenju, to>day. 

FUf to-morrow. 

Been, yesterday. 

Bdtidu, last year. 

Vega dim, every day. 

Boniti, one day. 


A droumstantisl adverbial olaose of time is rendered by the 
relative or adjectival participle with the particle va (vide subor- 
dinate clause in Fart III). 


(»tt) Adverbs of quantity, o.fir.-- 
Deha, much. 

Ike, ikoli, ikoka, kokn,. little. 
(He, more. 

E»e, how much. 


((V) Adverbs of manner, e.g . — 

Deha, very. 

Don^e, soon. 

Vide, in vmn, for nothing. 
8Sra Sira, quickly. 

Kri kr9, loudly. 


Ehehgi, I,.. 
(gi, J 


as. 


Dehetigi, 

ItMgi, how. 

A correlative adverbial clause of manner is rendered ly 
deheitgi, alike, as, (vide the subordinate clause in Part III). ■ 

(2) The present verbal participle repeated, or the past verbel 
participle with the relative participial sufldses mt, HgikOt or 
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anartga of the verb a, to be or become, axe naed aa adrerba. 
Tbeae adverba are generally adrerba of manner, t.g . — 

Ouh'i gtA'i vOtenju, he oame running, Ut. runniDg running 
he oame. 

Jtia naikn drtenju, he called out crying, lit, haying cried 
he called out. 

(3) Borne nouna of quality or relation are turned iqto adverba 
of manner by adding the relative participle auffix naf, naika, 
anattga of a, to be or become, e.g.— 

Jteganai or neganaika vSema, apeak well, li(. it having been 
well apeak. 

(4) Some nouna of quality or relation compounded with the 
past participles of a, to be or become, gf, to do, si, to give, 
&o., become adverbs of manner, — 

dja naika eSsmO, speak obediently, lit. having become 
obedient speak. 

JBlu gianai veemO, speak wisely, lit. having done wise speak. 

J/dno ttanai kama gime, work willingly, lit. having given 
your mind work. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE 0ASE.SUPPIXE8 OB POSTPOSITIONS. 

We have seen the formation and use of the oase-snfBzes in 
the chapter on the Noun. They may be divided into two 
dasses 

(1) the infleuonal increment or general oblique oase-sign, 

and 

(2) the auxiliary case-suffix which is in fact a noun. 

The various inflexional increments and their combinations 
have been given in the chapter on the Noun. 

The following is a list of the principal case-suffixes 

ki, to, towards. 
tangi, \ 

tingi, | towards, for the purpose of, on behalf of. 
tiki, ) 

I account of. 

ser^o, above. 
ne^fe, below. 
kui, kuiti, upon. 
iatigi, under. 

m&o, mUo-ta, in front .of, before. 
eeo, veo-ta, at the back of, behind. 
haka, haha-ta, near. 
teka, from. 

4ai, rai, tai, by means of, through, 
ta, in. 

lai, laita, inside. 
kee, with. 
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OHAPTBB VII. 

OONJUNOTION8. 

Eui ia aomevhat weak in oonjnnotiona. Subordinate olansea 
wMob are introduced by a oonjunotion in the Indo^Aryaa 
languagea are generally rendered in Kui by an adverbial phraae 
{vide the manner of rendering aubordinate olauaoa in Part III). 

The following are the varioua waya in which worda or aentenoea 
are joined together 

( 1 ) Copulative Co^funetion. 

The particle ofe, more, is aometimea uaed aa a copulative 
conjunction, especially to link words together in an enumerationf 
e.g . — 

Anu, ote nai dada, ote nai tamhSta, ofe n&i mriepju, rdflo,-— I 
and my older brother and my younger brother and 
my Bon will go. 

Ote ia seldom used os a co-ordinate oonjunotion to connect 
propositions together. The more idiomatic way of connecting 
co-ordinate sentences is to repeat the verb in each proposition 
but the last in the past participle, especially when simple priority 
of one aotion over another ia denoted, e.g.-^ 

8dte, stfjanai mhlte, mihlhanai vMfe,’—I went, having gone 
I saw, having seen I said, instead of eOee ofe w^Kte 
ote vettef—1 went and I saw and I said. 

The adverb enibaUlMt and then, Ut. from there, is aometimea 
used as a co-ordinate conjunction to connect propositions when a 
sequence of events is denoted, e.y.— 

6&»ef\}u, edja mi preki gdfani dKtenju; embaieka nijutiru 
vdteru, vdja nai preki gafani uhlteru, — ho went and caught 
t he thief ; and the villagers came and beat the thief. 

The emphatio form of oUt xmmely, ot«g«f also, moreover, is 
used 08 a oq^ulative oonjunotion. ' 
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(S) Diyunotm Oor^function. 

There is no disjonotiTe oonjunotibn. A disjunolire sentenoe 
like — ^“He neither came nor saw’' would be rendered thiu 

“ FdaUenju meAWtenJu , — He did not oome he did not see.” 

(5) Conditional Conjugation. 

We have seen the formation of the conditional mood in Kui. 
The particle ka, which is added to the indefinite form of the past 
tenses of the verb of the conditional clause, may bo called the 
conditional conjunction, e.g . — 

Eheftgi gile-kd sddi , — If thou doest so thou shalt ^e. 

The adversative form of kd is kdve, e.g.— 

Ehengi gUe-kdve addi , — ^Although thou doest so thou shalt 
die. 


(4) Carnal Conjunction. 

The causal conjunction is the dative case suffix ki appended to 
the past tenses of the relative participle of the verb of the 
caustd clause, which in fact becomes an adverb {vide the causal 
clause), e.g . — 

Ebeitgi gUa-ki edtenju , — Because he did so he died. 

(d) Temporal Conjunction, 

H 

The temporal conjunction is va, which appears to be the 
infinitive of a, to be or become; it is suffixed to the relative 
partimple of the verb of the temporal clause, and the compound 
word becomes an adverb {vide the circumstantial clause of time), 
e.g.— 

yespi 8d~va ritenJu,—H 9 cried while he was speaking. 

{6) Adversative Conjunction, 

The adversative conjunction is nrnka, but; it is, however, 
seldom used, e.g . — 

Fdtenju nrnka sdsenju , — He came, but he went away. 
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The more idiomotio way of rendering this would be by repeat- 
ing the yerb of the subordinate olause in the adversative form 
of the conditional mood, e.g.'^ 

Vdtetyu vdte-kd-vS came-;, although he came, 

he went away. 

(7) Settrictiee Oonjuneitott. 

The following is a restrictive oonjunotion ew rai, as far as, 
as much as, e.g . — 

JSes fai pSn neganju,—AB far as 1 know he is a good 
man. 

(8) Oomparaiive Cotigunetion. 

The adverb dehetigi, like, as, is used as a oomparaiive eon junc- 
tion; it is sufiBxed to the relative participle of the verb of the 
subordinate clause (vide the correlative clause of manner), e.g , — 
Eodi tinni iehtngi kdma gittenJu,—S.v works as a cow 
grases. 

(9) Final or Conelmive Conjmetion. 

The final or oonclusive conjunction is the dative oase suffix 
tartgi, for the purpose of, added to the infinitive of the verb of 
the final clause the final danse), e.g . — 

Anu linba tarigi p&la /dwa,— -Bring the rice in order that 
- 1 may eat, lit, for me to eat. 
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OHAPTER VIIL 
IKTEBJEGHONS. 

Tho foUo'wing are eome of the interieotioiui>-* 


c/, 

o! (address)* 

uht, 

oh! (an exehmation of annoyancoY 

•II 

1 alas. 

aba/, 

&ther I 

iai, 

mother 1 

tat. 

oome along I 

at. 

yesl (affirmatiee particle). 

a*0l. 

no I (negative particle). 
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clauses in that language is to convert them into adverbs or 
adverbial phrases. In fact, an acoarete speaker goes even so far 
as to subordinate all hut the last of a string of oo>ordinate 
sentences to the final sentence when simple priority of one 
action over another is denoted {vide the copulative conjunction), 
eg.-- 

Soee, ei^antti mehUe, mh'hanai veete, — I went and I saw and 
I spoke, lU. I went, having gone I saw, having seen 
1 spoke. 

Selative Clause. 

The type of the subordinate clause is the relative clause. 
We have examined fully how the relative clause is rendered (») 
by the relative or adjectival participle or participial noun, (t'i) 
by the indefinite or interrogative pronoun used in correlation 
with a definite demonstrative, and (tYt) by the splitting up of 
the relative clause into question and answer. All the oircum* 
stantial clauses of time, place, manner, etc., can be rendered, 
more or leas, in all these three ways ; the first way being, of 
course, the most idiomatic and in consonance with the genius of 
the language. 

Besides the relative clause and the conditional clause, the 
construction of which we have already examined in detail, the 
following are the various suhordiuate clauses:— 

Circumstantial Clause of Time. 

A circumstantial clause of time is rendered idiomatically by 
the relative or adjectival participle . with the addition of the 
particle va, the compound word becoming an adverbial phrase, 

ejg.— 

Ve^pi eava rilenju, — He cried while he was speaking. 

The particle va apj>ears to be the infinitive ava of the 'verb 
a, to be or become. 

Oonoomitanoe is also expressed by the temporal particles »««-*«, 
when let be,— ess-Asc, then let be, used in correlation with each 

other, e.g.— 

SAhehenju iseka vAnenju esePa pala kAsa tdmA , — ^Bring the 
food as soon as the saheb arrives. 
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The same seateooe may also be rendered by repeating the 
verb of the enbordinate danse in the past participle, «.y.— 

Sdhebetyu t&nenju t<\ja mika pdta Hta tima, tit. the 
taheb will come, having come bring the food. 

When priority of time is implied in the enbordinate danse 
the verb is pnt in the past partidple, e,g . — 

Fala kita nai ha vamd, —Come when thon hast eaten 
thy food, iii. having eaten the food oome. 

Cattsal Chute. 

A oausal danse is expressed by the past tenses of the 
relative or adjectival partidple with the dative ease-suffix &j, 
the compound word becoming an adverbial phrase, e.g . — 

Ehengi glta-ki t&tenju , — Because he did so he died. 

Another way of expressing the same is by the infinitive of 
the verb with the partide ne, e.g . — 

Ehengi gim-ne edletyu , — On doing so he died. 

The particle ne appears to be dne, the indefiitite form of 
the indeterminate tense of the verb a, to be or become, and the 
literal meaning of the sentence is, to do thus it is he died. 

Sentences containing oausal clauses are sometimes split up 
into co-ordinate propositions, e,g . — 

Ehengi gitenju egeli edtet\ju , — He did so, on that account ha 
died. 


Final Chute. 

The final danse in a sentence is rendered by the infinitve 
with the dative case-suffix taHgi, e.g.— 

Jnu tinba tarigi pala <<*»♦«,— -Bring the rice in order that 
I may eat, lit. I, for the purpose of eating, bring 
the rice. 

The final dause may also be put in the optative mood, the 
aentenee being split, up into co-ordinate clauses, e.g.— 

Fah tdma tinba kdnu,— Bring the rice, let me eat. 
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Settrietive Clattte, 

A rostriotiT© dauae whioh is intaroduoed by audi words as— as 
for .... as farl! as .... with regard to .... , etc., 
is rendered as a co-ordinate clause with the modifying phrase 
etefoif by this muohi e.jf.— 

Eserai pfi’I ejoki 8d8et^u,-~AB far as I know ho went 
home. 

The more idiomatic way is by the use of the iuBnitive, c.fi-.— 
Nai p&nha ejohi To my knowing he went homo. 

Cofrehtivt Clatut of Manntr, 

The adverb deheitgi, Uke, is suffixed to the relative or 
adjectival participle in the subordinate clause to express correlation, 

Kbdi tinni deheitgi kdma ginenju, — ^He works as a cow grazes. 
Cotrelalive Clause of Place. 

The relative or adjectival participle qualifying the noun baha, 
place, is used idiomatically as a correlative clause of place, e.g.- 
* Emm mrdh’m krdsa si hahata AoA/e»y«,— He sat down there 
•where they had out the tree. 

The sentence may also bo rendered by co-ordinate clauses with 
the correlative adverbs of place; umba, whore; enM, there, e.g.-- 
Vmha mrdh’nu krdsa sent emba Where they had 

cut the tree there ho sat down. 

DlKEOT AND INDIRECT FORM OF SPEECH. 

There is no indirect form of speech in Kui. The words of 
ft third person must bo loft as ho repeated them, a.y.— 

yie fifl’l inji cestenju,—ii6 said he would go to-morrow, 
lit. I go to-morrow saying he said. 

The following sonteneo is rendered idiomaticaUy by the direct 
form of speech;— 

JIlMda tBh'% inji ndjntdofu taki taki sdsen^.—li. villager was 
going along to throw up an embankment, lit. saying 
I shall throw up an embankment a villager was 
going along. 
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A LIST OP WOBD8 THAT INDICATE THE BELATIONSHIP 
BBTnrEEN £0l AND THE LITEBABT DBATIDIAN LAN6I7AGES:- 

Pirri, the pergonal pronouns of the first and second personi, which 
of all words are the least liable to change and decay, are undoubtedly 
DraTidian, as the following comparatire table will show: — 


Fibbt Fxbson. 
Singulttr. 


Tamil. 

Canarese. 

Telugu. 


n&n, {coUoymal) 

nanu, {colloquial) 

nenu, (ooUoquial) 

anu. 

JaS 1 

Jta, 1 

j (claiaieal) 



Plural. 



Sal, ) (fO«oquiati 

navu, (colloquial) 

memu, 1 (eo^o- 
manamn, ) quial) 

amu. 


^ 

Seookd Person. 

mu, (eloMical) 

&ju, 

(inc/mive 

plural). 


Singular, 



ni. 

ninn, (colloquial) 
nin’, (cloBsical) 

nivu, 

inn. 


Plural. 



nir, niyir, 
nivir, ningal. 

n!m, ir, (termination) mitu, 
mvu, iru. 

iru, 


Secondly, the numerals, which are also a persistent set of words in a 
family of languages, are unmistakably Draradian 


one, 

two, 

three, 

four, 

five, 

n'x, 

seven, 

eight, 

nine, 

ten, 


Tamil. 

Canareu, 

o^ru 

ondu 

irah^u 

erada 

munru 

mum 

nalu, nahgu 

naluku 

aindu, aifiju 

aidn 

Iru 

am 

eim 

elu 

ettu 

eutu 

onbadu 

ombatu 

pattu 

hattu 


Tilugu. 

Koi. 

okati 

roudo 

reudi>' 

ri^de 

mudn 

munji 

nalgu 

nalgi 

aidu 

singi 

am 

eajgi 

cdu, ellu 

odgi 

enimidi 

ata 

tommidi 

no (Uriya) 

padi 

doso (Uriya) 


o 
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Thirdly, root^wordB that origioated most likely in primitiva times 
are found in .'Eui is almost the same form in which they exist in Tamil 
and Canarese, more especially in the ancient or classical dialects. 

• 

(i) The names of the more prominent parts of the human body— 

Tlau, the head: Tam. talai, Can. tale, Tel. tala. 

Eann, the eye: Tam. ka^, Can, kannu, Tel. kannu. 

Mu, the face : Tam. mCiiji, Can. m6re, Tel. muti. 

MuAgeli, the nose: Tam. mukku, Can. mugu, Tel. mukku. 
The root of all these cognate words is nOr or md) to 
smell. 

Falu, a tooth : Tam. pal, Can. hallu, Tel, pallu. 

Kria, the ear : Tam. Sevi, Can. kivi, Tel. chevi. 

Kaju, the hand: Tam. kai, Can. kai, Tel. obey. 

Y&ngosi, the tongue: Tam. d&, n&kku, Can. n&lige, Tel. 
n&lika. Varigosi seems to be derived from the Dravidian 
word vdy, the mouth ; while the Tamil, Oanarese, and 
Telugu terms are from the Dravidian root nakku, tb 
lick. 

(ti) The names of the simple family relationships— 

Aba, tanji, father : Tam, appa, tandai, Cati. appa, tandc, Tel. 
abba, taudn* 

la, tadi, mother: 2*0^. t&y, annai, Can. t&yi, Tel. talli. In 
classical Tamil we find iyi or &y for mother, matron, lady. 

Ake, grandfather: Tam. tata, p&ttan. Can. t&ta, Tel. tata. 
Jn Tamil akkai, akka, akk&l, and in Canarese and Telugu 
cdska, mean an elder sister, 

Ata, grandmother: Tam, p&tti, Can. ajji, Tel. awa. In 
classical Tamil attai, Attid, mean a mother. 

Mrienju, a son : Tam. magan, Can. maganu, Tel. koduku. 

Mrau, a daughter: Tam. magal. Can. magalu, Te/. kuturu. 
The Glond words for son and daughter are: marri and 
mtar respectively. In Eui the verbal root mar means to 
give birth to. In Canarese niaft means the young of any 
animal ; it also means a young child, a shoot, a sapling ; 
mari kodu means to bring forth young, to eub. 

Ambesa, tambesa, younger brother: fam. tambi. Can, tamma« 
Tel. tamuudu. 
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(I'fj) Words denoting the most common actions of every day life— 

e 

Y&, to oome : Tam. v&, Can. b&, Tel. rB. 

Sal, to go ; Tam. tfel (dassical), p6, Can. h5ga, Tel. po. The 
Telugn ehellu and the Oanarese aal mean ta enter upon a 
course, to be ourrent ; the Tamil word fel is a-lap used in 
this meaning. 

Tin, to eat : Tam. tin, Can. tinnu, Tel. tinu. 

Un, to drink: Tam. uu (elassieidf), kadi, Can. kudi, Tel. 
tr&gu. 

Sfi, to die : Tam. to, oh&. Can. 8&, Tel. oh&. 

In, to say : Tam. en. Can. annu, Tel, anu. 

Yes, to speak; Tam. p^su. Can. m&t§du, Til, m&tl&du. 

Sol, to speak : Tam. ^ol, Can. helu. 

Qi, to do : Tam. toy, ohey. Can. gey (classical), mSdn, Tel, 
chey. 

Bi, to cry: Tam. aru (to weep), irai (to cry out), Tel. Sdn. 

Nil, to stand : 7am. nil. Can. nillu, Tel. nilu. 

Mi, to bathe : 7am. mungu, mufgu, Can. mly, munugu, Tel. 
mu^ugu. 

A], to fear ; ass, to frighten : 7am. aAju, aohohappada, Can. 
aibjike (fear), hayapadn, Tel. amjika (fear). 

Kokk, to sit down : 7am. utkar, Can. kur, koru, Tel. kuko 
kukkonuta. 

A, to be or become : 7am. &, Bga, Can, ftgu, agu, Tel, agota, 
k&, avuta. 

M&n, to be or exist, and its negative sid, not to be or not to 
exist : 7am. iru and il, Can. iru and il, Tel. undo and IS. 
It is curious that Kui should diverge so much from the 
literary languages in such a fundamental word as the 
substantive verb. ' The primary meaning of iru, ui^^u, is 
to sit, that is, to be witbout doing anything, hence to eaist. 
The root ma? in classical Tamil signifies that which has 
position, that which is spread out, hence the ground or the 
earth ; as a verb it means to remain, to abide, hence the 
derivative noun maHat, a house. The Eiii word mdn 
seems to be radically the same os the olassical Tamil 
man. The negative sid although seemingly different 
from il appears to be really another form of the words: 
Tamil I becomes 4 in Kui (compare Tamil il, a house 



and Kui i4u ; Tamil fil, a iow, and Eiii vi^u ; Tamil 
pa/t mii, mdKuipOdu), Now Eui sometimes prefixes 
3 to certain Dravidian words that begin with a rowel, 
3.ff., Tamil Sr, Canarese Srw, a pXoughy become <Srti in 
£ui ; Telngu t, to gice, becomes «» in Kui ; Telugn at. 
Jive, and (J, aji, vies, become eihgi and s<ygi, respeotirely, 
in Kui. In Kui itself elu and selu, wiedom or mind, ofe 
and vote, and or again, are instances of two forms of the 
same word. Hence Kui sid, not to he, is another form 
of id or its equivalent the Tamil and Canarese il. 

The names of naturid objects 

Fe^u, a god: in the literary languages the Sanskrit 
derivatives devu, devan, etc., are the only words found to 
denote the deity. The Dravidian root pen means to 
cherish, to love, hence to worship. 

Yela, the sun : the pure Dravidian term is ndyiru or fi&yirr, 
hut all the literary languages have adopted the Sanskrit 
derivatives swiya, suriyam, etc., vela in KQi and veyil in 
Tamil mean really the sunlight, and both are of course 
Sanskrit derivatives. When the sun is referred to as a 
deity by the Kandhs the word dormo is used : dormo penu, 
the sun-god or creator (compare darmi of the Oraons and 
darme of the Maler or Rajmebal Faharias with thi n 
word). 

Danju, the moon : this is not traceable to the Dravidian 
word titigal, the moon. But the expression tingal danju 
in Kui means the orescent moon. As a deity the moon is 
ehando in Kui ; ehando penu, the moon-god. 

Suka, a star : Tam. sukkai (literally a spot), Can. chukke, 
Tel. chukka. 

Mrah’nu, a tree : Tam. maram. Can. mara, Tel. mteu or 
mr&nu. 

Fuju, flower : Tam. pu. Can. pu, puva, Tel. pu. 

Kau, fruit : Tam. kani (classical). Can. hauou, Tel. paudu 
The root kanufa^in Telugn means to bear or bring forth 
{young os fruit). 

Soru, hill: Tam. kunjrn, Can. gudda, guttn, Tel. gutta, 

. guti, ko.9d<^* Goi}da or kon4a is used in Kui with the 



fiunes of villages to denote their sitnatioa on ■ hill, e.g., 
BuiehejfOif^at Falako^a. 

(v) Words that would he used by primative hunters and 

shepherds;— 

Pura, a club or stiok: Tam. tari or tadi, Can. kSlu, 7e/. 
karra. Tari means in Oanarese a ^ake, a po»t, 

Yidu, a bow : Tam, vil^ Can. villu, Tel. villu. 

Ambn, an arrow : Tam. Can. and Tel. ambu. 

Suli dnra, a spear : Tam. Can. Tel. ^ulam. 

Minu, a fish*: Tam. m!n, Can. minu, Tel. mlnamu. 

Friu, a worm : Tam. pu^u, Can. hu}u, Tel. purugu or pom. 

Fenut a louse : Tam pen, Can. hfinu, Tel. pSnn. 

N&knri, a dog : Tam. n&y, Can. n&yi, Tel. kukka. 

Oda, a goat : 2am. &du. Can. mSke, Tel. meka. 

Flambo, hunting : Tam. vettei. Can. bete, Tel, ve^. But in 
Kui the word vif means to let loote an arrote, to ehoot; 
the corresponding Tamil verb is viiw. 

(ft) Terms that were probably used at a rudimentary stage of 
husbandry : — 

Seru, a plough, also cultivation ; Tam. er, Can. eru. 

N&ju, village ; 2’am, ur, Can. uru, Tel. uru. But n<f(ftt in 
Tamil means the euUivaied tawdry. Nato or niffo in 
Kui is a new village, one recently ettalliehed. Compare 
Tamil nadu (verbal theme), to plant, and n&ttu, to eet ap, 
to eetablieh. 

Paju, padi, a village (now used only with the names of 
certain villages, e.g. Berahgpaju). In Tamil padi 
means a large village ; it is also found os a termination 
of the names of villages. 

Idu, ahouse; Tam. vidu. Can. mane, 2V/. illu. In classi- 
cal Tamil U means a houee. The change of / to ef in 
Kui is oommon, and ida is radically the same as ancient 
Tamil il. 

Hari, fire: 2’am. neruppu. Can. bei'iki, kenda, Tel. nippu., 
‘ Compare with these the pure Dravidian word for Sun : 
ndyiru. 

d&tu, salt: Tam. Can. and Tel. uppu; but uppu is a generio 
word. In Tamil war means oaltith. 



Nijtt, oil : Tam, Can. and Tel. nay. 

Joeli, maiae : Tam, ohola, Can. jola, Tel. jonnala. 

Faji, a pig : Tam. papxi, Can. handi, Tel. pandi. 

£oja, a fowl : Tam. kori, Can, koli, Tel. kodu All these 
appear to be from tike root ku, to cry. 

E«)di> a oow: Tam. fi, Can. hasu, Tel. Bvu. There is an - older 
Dravidian word for oow in Eui which is obsolete ; it is 
now only used when the priest goes through certain 
rituals. The * word kd^i appears to be derived from the 
verbal root kd^, to purchase (compare the Dravidian 
word kolf to purchase). 

(vt) The names of the metals are all Urija words. But the 
Dravidian word irumbu, iron, appears in the expression rumba va^i, iroH~ 
stone, although iron itself is always lua (Urija loha). The war-god is 
referred to as lua piegu. 


B. 8. PiCBS— 20.6-1909 -27196— 360-E. N. B. others. 






